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THE DEVELOPMENT OF DIVERSE PATTERNS 
OF BEHAVIOR AMONG CHILDREN 
IN THE SAME FAMILY‘* 


LAWRENCE G. BROWN 
Ohio Wesleyan University 


does not possess human nature at the 

outset, but equally important is the fact 
that he does not have a world in which to 
live. Both human nature and the world in 
which he is to live must be acquired through 
experience and both have a simultaneous 
development. 

The family is the first world in which the 
child will normally live and it has to be 
acquired through experience. It is in the 
process by which a child acquires a family in 
which to live and develops human nature 
that one must look for an adequate explana- 
tion of the diverse patterns of behavior in 
the same family. 

It is obvious that no one can develop a 
personality or acquire a social world without 
the human organism. The important thing 
about the human organism for the develop- 
ment of human nature is the undefined 
activity that may be socially defined. Dr. 
Faris has said: “The important thing 
about human hereditary movements for the 
development of human behavior is their un- 
organized quality.” Professor Cooley said: 


| is a long established fact that a child 


*Given at a meeting of the American Sociolog- 
a Society, Section on the Family, Washington, 
D. C., December 29, 1927. 


“Roughly speaking, then, the heredity of 
the other animals is a mechanism like that of 
a hand-organ; it is made to play a few tunes: 
You can play these tunes at once, with little 
or no training; and you can never play any 
others. The heredity of man on the other 
hand is a mechanism more like that of a 
piano: it is not made to play particular 
tunes; you can do nothing at all on it with- 
out training but a trained player can draw 
from it an infinite variety of music.” As 
far as the development of personality is con- 
cerned the organism of an infant one hour 
old is little more than a bundle of undefined 
activity which may be socially defined. This 
takes place through interaction in the family 
where attitudes arise and the individual be- 
comes a person, 

Perhaps no phase of the undefined activity 
in the organism is more important for 
acquiring a family as a world in which to 
live and for the development of personality, 
than the birth-cry and the subsequent ran- 
dom vocalizations. We are not interested 
here in a detailed discussion of language but 
we are interested in the discussion of ran- 
dom vocalizations and their social definition 
as a language, as they may help to explain 


how diverse patterns of behavior can be de- 
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veloped out of the undefined activity in the 
organism. 

Let us think for a moment of a hypo- 
thetical child. If this child is born into or 
adopted into an English-speaking, American 
family we know that the random vocaliza- 
tions of the child will be socially defined as 
the English language. No matter what na- 
tionality this child may be, German, Italian, 
Japanese or Hottentot, he will speak the 
English language through the social defini- 
tion of his random vocalizations. Further- 
more, we know that the English he will 
speak will be provincial, Southern, Eastern, 
Northern, or Western, depending upon the 
geographical location of the family he is 
attempting to acquire as his first world. Still 
further we know that the English he speaks 
will be characterized by the peculiarities of 
speech of the family in which he lives— 
nasal tones, and so on. 

Another aspect of the process includes the 
definition of the vague hunger impulse in 
the organism of the child. This vague 
hunger impulse will be defined by the food 
habit systems of the American family of 
the particular location where he happens to 
live. But we know that this undefined ac- 
tivity, this hunger impulse, could have been 
defined with equal facility by the food habit 
systems of the Chinese, Italians, French, or 
Japanese. Not only will our hypothetical 
child develop the food habit system of the 
American family but it will even develop 
certain food predilections and aversions 
peculiar to that family or peculiar to the 
experience of the child with food. 

We can make other predictions concerning 
the child in the process of acquiring a social 
world in which to live. The undefined sex 
impulse may be defined in a manner regarded 
as normal or abnormal by the standards of 
society. This sex impulse may be defined 
and satisfaction realized in a monogamous 
marriage or it may be defined as any of the 
multifarious forms of perversions. As an 
undefined sex impulse it is neither normal 
nor abnormal, but its social manifestations 
may be pathological or may have social ap- 
proval. True, the sex impulse may not be 
defined in the family but it is discussed here 
because it has a name as a particular form 
of undefined activity and thus we have 
language symbols to utilize in our discussion. 
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So language develops from random vocal- 
izations, food habit systems are built up out 
of the vague hunger impulse, and sexual 
satisfaction is realized in the form in which 
the undefined sex impulse is defined. rThese 
may be regarded as examples of the process 
by which a child develops human nature and 
acquires a world in which to live.s As this 
undefined activity is defined, certain objects 
in the social heritage take on meaning and 
become a part of the social world of the 
individual, and attitudes are integrated into 
the personality for the development of 
human nature. 

These examples of undefined activity in 
the organism are important but there is other 
undefined activity of a less specific nature 
which is just as significant for the develop- 
ment of personality. Though it is less spe- 
cific, we may assume that there is other 
undefined activity that is the basis of re- 
ligious habit systems and all other habit sys- 
tems that make up personality patterns. A 
useful analogy is that of a great river like 
that of the Mississippi. It is full of unde- 
fined activity and random potentialities. It 
can be defined, however, to operate mills, 
float logs, irrigate arid land, generate elec- 
tricity, carry boats and numerous other 
things. So it is with the undefined activity 
in the organism of the child. It can be de- 
fined in a variety of ways as the child 
develops personality and acquires a world in 
which to live. 

The biological process furnishes this un- 
defined activity but the social process decides 
how it shall be defined. The capacity of this 
undefined activity is contingent upon heredity 
but heredity does not decide which person 
will be a law abiding citizen and which one 
a criminal. That is, behavior patterns turn 
out to be the social definition of the unde- 
fined activity in the organism of the infant. 

Going further into the process by which 
a baby acquires a family, we find that there 
is not a single object in the world of the 
baby at the outset. Without objects he has 
no attitudes and without attitudes he does 
not have personality behavior patterns. So 
the baby does not have a family at the outset 
but he is well equipped to acquire it, much 
better equipped in some cases than the family 
is to acquire him, because he is not encum- 
bered with traditions, as is the family. At 
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first the baby does not have a mother but 
she is likely to be the first object that arrives 
to satisfy his needs when he cries. This at 
first is her role as far as he is concerned. 
He has attitudes concerning her as an object 
integrated into his personality, not mother 
attitudes, for, carefully speaking, she is not 
a mother until he has acquired a language 
and he has a symbol for her. Each new ex- 
perience with his mother results in new 
attitudes and the redefinition of his mother 
as an object of the world he is acquiring. 
Then in some situation quite early a self- 
feeling arises. He is blamed, praised, or 
punished. Then he has acquired himself as 
an object which is just as important as the 
acquisition of other objects. Self comes to 
him as an object of his world through ex- 
perience, that is, through the reaction of his 
mother to him. This defines his role as far 
as his mother is concerned. At the same time 
or a little later he goes through the same 
process of acquiring a father as well as 
brothers and sisters. The process is the 
same, but the experience with each one and 
the consequent attitudes are different. 

He has defined all these objects in terms 
of the response he thinks he can get from 
them. He discovers his rdle defined through 
the attitudes of others. He cannot develop a 
behavior pattern unless people act toward 
him as though he were a certain type any 
more than a beggar can be a beggar unless 
people act toward him as though he were 
a beggar. 

Cooley classifies objects as personal and 
impersonal. We have discussed the personal 
objects, mother, father, brothers, sisters, and 
self. But there are, also, impersonal objects 
that must be experienced and defined in ac- 
quiring a family in which to live. Ritual, 
religion, manners, ceremonies, morals, and 
etiquette are some of these. They must be 
defined and become objects of his world so 
that he will know how to act toward them, 
and they seem just as important for the 
development of personality patterns as do 
the acquisition of the personal objects. 

When a child has acquired a family it 
proves, as Dr. Burgess has said, to be a 
“Unity of Interacting Personalities ” where 
approval and recognition are much desired. 
The child may be regarded as in the family, 
when he has attitudes toward himself and 


the group and when the family has attitudes 
toward him. This mutual play of attitudes 
defines the role of each member and each 
member gets recognition on the basis of the 
role he plays. So it devolves upon each 
member to play a role that will lead to recog- 
nition and it is incumbent upon each member 
to develop a personality that he can sell to 
others on the basis of recognition if not 
approval. We live in a social heritage where 
it is customary to seek a group where one 
can have both recognition and approval. If 
he is forced, in developing behavior patterns, 
to choose between recognition and approval, 
he is likely to become pathological in his 
behavior. 

If one turns to the study of the persons 
who have some defect he can more clearly 
see the working of the process of acquiring 
human nature and a world in which to live. 
Those familiar with the life of Helen Keller 
are aware of the tremendous difficulty she 
had to acquire a world in which to live. 
Bereft of the senses of hearing and sight 
which, with other senses, are really the con- 
necting link between the undefined activity 
in the organism and the social heritage, she 
struggled to acquire a world in which to live. 
Here one gets all the processes greatly mag- 
nified and can study them as one studies 
minute organisms under the microscope. 
Equally as revealing is Experiences of a 
Little Man.? The objects he tried to acquire 
to make up the world in which he was to live 
were not made for him, and try as he would_ 
it was difficult to acquire his world. 

But one does not have to turn to the 
abnormal person to see these processes oper- 
ating. One has only to study the child at 
the age when he meets each new situation 
with the inquiry “why?” The “why” age 
comes after the child has acquired a lan- 
guage. At the present time I am in a home 
where there is a little girl four years old. 
It has been a real contribution to my think- 
ing to watch her acquire a world in which 
to live and then naively express the attitude 
that went into her personality concerning 
this object. At the most unexpected moment 
she would inquire: “ What it a Merry 
Christmas?” When told the meaning she 
said: “I am going to say Merry Christmas 


?Daniel Y. McMullen, 303 LaSalle Avenue, 
Chicago. 
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to Benny,” which revealed her attitude and 
the fact that it was part of her world. Dur- 
ing the same meal she said: “ Mother, what 
is in the meantime?” When told, she said, 
“Oh,” which really meant that it was not 
clearly understood and would probably be 
asked again, and it was. This time it became 
an object of her world, as I heard her say 
to her doll, “ I’m going to play with Benny ; 
in the meantime you can stay here by the 
fireplace.” 

One day I could hear her talking to her 
father as she watched him while he shaved. 
This is the way her part of the dialogue ran: 
“Why do you sharpen your razor? Does 
Mr. Brown have a razor like yours? Do all 
men have a razor like yours? Does Mr. 
Brown sharpen his razor? Girls don’t shave, 
do they? Does Benny shave? Little boys 
don’t shave, do they? Why do you have to 
shave? Does it hurt when you shave? How 
big will Paul be when he has to shave? Why 
do you use soap? I like you better after you 
have shaved. Is that why you shave? Papa 
dolls don’t shave do they? Dolls aren’t real 
people are they? Nothing but men shave 
do they?” 

Many little dialogues such as this char- 
acterize the family drama each day as the 
child battles to acquire a world in which to 
live and to develop human nature which con- 
trols the behavior patterns of the child. 

Evidence of the definition of roles in a 
family is seen in the child who feels com- 
pelled to prove that he is equal to others 
or at least is able to do many things. “ Do 
you know what I can do?” he asks. “I can 
run as fast as you can.” “I can turn a sum- 
merset, but Bobby can’t, he is too small. I 
can’t read but I am going to school as soon 
as I am old enough and then I will learn to 
read everything.” All these and many more 
statements that one hears are concrete evi- 
dence that there is a role to play based on 
the desire for recognition. The struggle to 
filla role for which a child is poorly equipped 
or the struggle against a certain role are 
also important situations for studying the 
processes by which human nature develops. 

The process of acquiring a family is a 
different matter for the second or third 
child. As he acquires his family and dis- 
covers that it is a unity of interacting per- 
sonalities he discovers that his older brother 
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Tommy has his role already defined and has 
recognition and approval on the basis of it. 
In many cases the second or third child 
Billy sees the definition of this role and 
attempts to gain recognition and approval 
on the same basis. What usually happens is 
that he soon discovers that he is known only 
as Tommy’s brother. If he develops a dif- 
ferent pattern he gains recognition and is 
Billy Jones, not just Tommy Jones’s brother. 
Usually the definition of his rdle will not 
permit him to copy the pattern of his brother 
even though he may desire to do so at the 
outset. The following résumé of a case re- 
veals this situation and shows how behavior 
patterns develop. 


Mrs. Jones, mother of Nellie and Mary Jones, 
was rather self-sufficient in her home, doing all 
the baking and sewing for her family. She was 
known in the neighborhood as one who could per- 
form both these tasks in a superlative fashion. 
Her baking and her needle work have been deco- 
rated each year at the county fair with blue rib- 
bons. She received a great deal of recognition 
from relatives and friends and when the first child, 
Nellie, a daughter, was old enough to use a needle 
she was given daily instructions. Perhaps it is 
not a significant fact, but this daughter greatly 
resembled the mother’s family. Once she had 
learned to make crude articles of wear for her 
doll she was taken to the kitchen for her first 
lesson in baking a sponge cake. 

The second child in the family was a boy but 
the third was Mary, a girl. By the time she was 
old enough to toddle about the house and make 
daily requests for something to do Nellie was 
seven years old and already her needlework and 
culinary efforts were being placed before women 
of the neighborhood and receiving a great deal of 
praise. When relatives and friends had a meal in 
the Jones home they were informed that Nellie 
had prepared this dish, or baked this pie or cake. 
Family reunions were gala occasions for Nellie, 
because she was always praised. Equally attrac- 
tive were occasions when her mother entertained 
clubs, especially clubs composed of women who 
brought along their needlework. Nellie sat with 
them and sewed. Her handiwork was passed 
around the room and admired. She was told re- 
peatedly that she was to be just like her mother, 
an excellent cook and a skilled seamstress. Her 
role received this continued definition and finally 
her work was taken to the county fair along with 
that of her mother’s, where she too won prizes. 

Mary, the second daughter, continued looking 
for a chance to show her ability and on bake day 
was given a chance to make little cakes. She 
learned to make dresses for her doll. Her work 
suffered in comparison with Nellie’s, but it was 
just as good, if not better than that of her sister’s 
when Nellie was the same age. Despite her efforts 
her work was never brought out to be admired 
by the women of the neighborhood along with that 
of Nellie’s. One day she brought out a little blue 


dress she had made for her doll and with some 
reticence showed it to a maternal aunt. The 
mother contrasted the work of the six-year-old 
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child with that of the thirteen-year-old. The aunt 
said, “ Well, Mary, I am afraid you will never be 
able to sew like Nellie. It just seems that Nellie 
was born to be a good cook and a good seam- 
stress. You are like me, Mary, I could never learn 
to sew.” Mary turned finally to her father, but 
while he sympathized with her and patted her on 
the head he did not praise her. He said to her: 
“What if you can’t sew and bake, you can be 
Daddy’s outdoor girl and help him. How would 
you like to have a horse to ride?” 

Following this experience with the maternal 
aunt, Mary put her doll in the back corner of the 
bottom drawer of her dresser and seldom played 
with it again. Turning to life outside the house 
Mary was soon known as the “tomboy” of the 
family. Her uncles praised her for her tomboy 
antics. She followed her father about the farm 
and often openly rebelled when her mother forced 
her to do house work. Each day she achieved 
some new accomplishment in outdoor life. By 
the time she was ten years old she could ride well 
enough to win the riding contest at the county fair 
for girls her age. Her recognition in this rdle 
was much greater than that accorded Nellie for 
her needlecraft at the same fair. 

Another noticeable difference in behavior pat- 
terns appeared. While Nellie cried if she soiled 
or tore her dress, Mary did not seem to care how 
tattered and dirty her frock became. Nellie never 
wanted to get her hands dirty but Mary seemed 
= happy if her hands were covered with 
mud. 

It was not long before Mary’s father was telling 
the other members of the family and the occa- 
sional visitors how well Mary could ride. “ She 
can ride as well as her brother,” her father would 
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say. Mary learned to swim a few strokes during 
the week before a family reunion held at her 
grandmother’s on Sunday. She excelled her 
brother the same week at target practice with a 
22 rifle. The fact that neither Mary nor her 
brother were expert at all made very little differ- 
ence to Mary. She had done better than he had. 
At the reunion some of the cakes and pies had 
been baked by Nellie but Nellie did not have the 
spot light alone; Mary shared it with her. As 
a matter of fact she crowded Nellie out of the 
picture. She was no longer just the younger 
sister of Nellie Jones, she was Daddy’s outdoor 
girl, the champion shot of the Jones family. This 
became Mary’s pattern of behavior. 

At the present time both girls are married. 
Mary’s pattern of behavior has changed more than 
Nellie’s. Mary no longer places the emphasis on 
outdoor life, although she enjoys it. She gets a 
great deal of recognition from her husband for 
her cooking—which she learned after she was 
married. On bake day she gets up and has her 
baking all done by the time the others are ready 
for breakfast. Her husband is almost extravagant 
in his praise of her cooking. 


This case, brief as it is, shows how the 
definition of the rdle of a person in the 
process of acquiring a family and human 
nature results in the development of a be- 
havior pattern. The importance of the social 
situation is seen in the change of behavior 
pattern of Mary once she was married and 
her role redefined. 





SOCIOLOGISTS AND SOCIAL WORKERS MEET’ 


M. J. KARPF 
Director, Training School for Jewish Social Work 


HE section on Sociology and Social 

Work authorized by the executive 

committee at the St. Louis meeting in 
1926 held its first series of meetings in 1927. 
Three meetings were held. One on the 
Content of the Case Record, another on 
Family Discord and Its Treatment, and a 
third on Social Interaction in the Interview. 
The committee in charge of the program 
decided to devote a session to each subject. 
The general plan of each meeting was a 
paper prepared by a sociologist with three 


*A summary of the papers presented at the 
meetings of the section on Sociology and Social 
Work of the American Sociological Society in 
Washington, December 27-30, 1927. (The full 
papers will be published in a special issue of 
Social Forces, May, 1928.) The Committee in 
charge of the Section would be pleased to receive 
suggestions for a program for next year. They 
are anxious to have this Section, in so far as pos- 


sible, deal with problems of interest to both fields. 


or four prepared discussions by social work- 
ers, teachers of social work, sociologists, and 
discussion from the floor. 

The first paper, on “ What Social Case 
Records Should Contain to be Valuable for 
Sociological Interpretation,” was read by 
Professor E. W. Burgess of the University 
of Chicago. He started out by saying that 
to meet the requirements of the sociologist 
case records “ should contain what will ren- 
der them valuable for social case work, that 
and no more.” This statement he based on 
his belief that sociologists and social work- 
ers both realize that the relation of the indi- 
vidual to the group is fundamental both for 
sociological research and for social treat- 
ment. He pointed out that for a real under- 
standing of the client the social worker must 
view him not as an “ individual ”’ because 
the term “individual” is limited in its 
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meaning to denote the biological organism, 
but as a “person” because this term may 
be defined as the individual with status, 1.e., 
with a conception of his role in group rela- 
tionships. That this conception is basic to 
social work he showed by quoting from some 
of the classics of social work. However, 
despite the importance of this conception, 
characters as described in case records sel- 
dom appear as “persons,” they are usually 
only “cases,” undifferentiated except by 
varying combinations of problems. One 
explanation, according to him, is that the 
characters in case records do not speak for 
themselves, but obtain a hearing only in the 
translation of the social worker. He pro- 
posed therefore that the interview be entered 
in the first person in order to secure an 
objective record of significant data to estab- 
lish the rapport necessary to adequate diag- 
nosis and treatment, and to contribute to the 
placing of social work upon an empirical 
basis. He holds that verbatim reports are 
especially valuable for the family history, 
for describing the conception which each 
member of the family has of his role, for 
the family interview, and for illustrating the 
status of the family and its members in 
the community. 

Besides verbatim material he felt records 
should contain a diagnostic summary, a 
statement of the proposed plan of treatment, 
a description of the progress of treatment, 
and the case review. All of these are of 
value to both sociologist and social worker. 
Other data of significance to both will be 
found in family budgets and expenditures, 
in the complete record of the changes of 
residence of members of the family as 
indicative of types of adjustment to different 
neighborhoods, and in the systematic provi- 
sion for the inclusion in the record of ma- 
terial descriptive of the neighborhood. 

He stated that his proposals for a change 
in emphasis on the social behavior and rela- 
tionships in record-writing as well as in the 
method of recording are in conformity with 
the present trend in social work away from 
a mechanical routine procedure to individual- 
ized treatment. Since, according to him, 


all human beings live more in their imagina- 
tion than in their external behavior, penetra- 
tion into the inner life of the person seems 
to be the way not only to sociological 
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interpretation but to diagnosis and social 
treatment. 

Those who discussed the paper, though 
agreeing that records as kept by social 
agencies were far from satisfactory and 
needed radical revision, by no means agreed 
that his proposal for verbatim reports would 
bring about the desired improvement. 

Frank J. Bruno, Director of the Schoo! 
of Social Work of Washington University, 
held that the real problem was to get people 
who would be sufficiently well trained to 
understand the conception of social work 
formulated by Dr. Burgess and accepted by 
the other social work leaders. According 
to him, it makes very little difference whether 
the record is written in the first or third per- 
son. What ts important is the content of 
the record from the standpoint of depth of 
understanding, insight into problems and 
relationships, and accuracy and adequacy of 
portrayal. He pointed out also that records 
are too bulky even now. To write verbatim 
records would make them not only prohibi- 
tive as to cost, but also entirely too bulky 
for purposes of study. His contention was 
that the crux of the matter is well-trained 
people, and that until they are available there 
is little hope for improvement. 

Taking up the discussion at this point, 
Linton B. Swift, Director of the American 
Association for Organizing Family Social 
Work, took issue with the thesis that to be 
useful for sociological interpretation “ social 
case records should contain what will render 
them valuable for social case work.” He 
did not agree that usefulness for social case 
work is synonymous with usefulness for 
sociological interpretation. He pointed out 
that for case workers the ultimate purpose 
of a case record must be treatment: records 
must contain that which will further treat- 
ment. This would not be sufficient for re- 
search purposes. As an instance he cited 
records on divorce. For sociological research 
the causes leading to divorce are all impor- 
tant. For the social worker, the causes and 
effects of divorce may be overshadowed by 
more important issues and may receive but 
scant mention. “To change that emphasis 
in order to increase the research values of 
the case record might throw out of gear the 
whole process of diagnosis and of treat- 
ment.” Expressing hope and confidence in 
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the future contribution of sociology to social 
work and paying tribute to the contribution 
of the main paper he pointed out that social 
workers were aware of the shortcomings of 
case records and were making efforts to 
overcome them. Some of these efforts in- 
clude the method of recording suggested. 
But this method gives no assurance of an 
accurate picture of the client. “ The words, 
gestures, and attitudes of the person inter- 
viewed do not tell the whole story; they may 
be influenced or caused by the words, ges- 
tures and attitudes of the interviewer 
herself. The interviewer, with her own 
prejudices, attitudes, and mannerisms, is 
definitely a part of the picture.” 

He suggested that a much more accurate 
picture of the client might be obtained by 
getting the client to reveal himself in a sort 
of “confessional document.” While this 
could be secured only from rather intelligent 
clients, the material obtained would make up 
in accuracy what it might lack in other ways. 

Thomas D. Eliot, Professor of Sociology 
in Northwestern University, who next dis- 
cussed the paper, re-emphasized the function 
of social case records as the bases for treat- 
ment and pointed out that the elimination of 
the worker from the case record would not 
make for greater objectivity and might even 
make for less accuracy. He said that it may 
be hoping for the impossible to expect the 
same record to serve the needs of social case 
work and social research at the same time. 
Case records as they are written have little 
or no meaning for any one but the case 
worker. They do not give a gestalt of the 
situation and are not likely to in the future. 
Even such records as those written by psy- 
chiatric social workers which aim at com- 
pleteness are little better as evidenced by the 
fact that fiction writers, to whom some of 
the best records were submitted, could not 
even get a plot out of them. He thinks it 
would “prove profitable to both treatment 
and research for the social worker to step 
into the role of the sociologist when she 
records a case. As she dictates, she must 
objectify one whole situation, including con- 
crete behavior and conversation, as objective 
evidence of the subjective attitudes of the 
client’s group and of the worker, and of the 
client toward the worker.” 

He suggested that much of the oldfash- 


ioned record consisted of alibis for the worker 
and many of the subjective attitudes ex- 
pressed might be analyzed as defense mech- 
anisms. But, he asked, “ can one be simulta- 
neously scientific and sympathetic? Can one 
simultaneously experience and reflect? Can 
one both introject and project the same ex- 
perience? Can one preserve objectivity in 
a subjective experience? Can one appre- 
ciate experience both immediately and cur- 
rently as an end in itself, and at the same 
time mediately and ultimately as a means to 
an end? Can one at the same time inter- 
penetrate in a group relationship and yet 
maintain separate awareness? Can one have 
both truth and cure, in medicine or social 
work?” 

Right here is the difference, according to 
him, between the sociologist and the social 
worker. ‘“ The sociologist keeps himself 
out of the picture as much as possible, to 
see what would happen if he weren’t there; 
the case worker has to get into the game 
herself. She cannot treat without entering 
her own role into the drama.” 

He concluded by saying that “the fuller 
the record is of both objective and subjec- 
tive material, objectively reported, the more 
useful it will be to both practical workers and 
to analytic students. The important thing 
is that subjective material should not be re- 
corded as if it were objective, but should be 
recorded as objectively as anything else.” 

Neva R. Deardorff, Director of Research 
of the Welfare Council of New York City, 
opened the discussion from the floor by 
pointing out the value of the suggestions in 
the main paper and that if the suggestions 
were adopted they would necessitate a funda- 
mental change in the method of recording. 
She was not sure that the time was ripe for 
a change from the narrative to the dramatic 
type of recording because of the skill which 
such recording required. 

The feeling was expressed that, important 
as case recording is, progress depends on 
better trained personnel rather than on 
change in recording. This view was ex- 
pressed by Mr. Lurie of Chicago, who had 
experimented with the verbatim type of re- 
cording and felt that it held a great deal of 
promise despite its limitations. Miss Col- 
cord was even more emphatic in expressing 
the need for better trained personnel, and 
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others expressed themselves similarly. Dr. 
Sullivan rose in defense of the Burgess pro- 
posal. Basing his remarks on his own ex- 
perience and that of other psychiatrists, he 
insisted that it is essential, for the sake of 
clarity and objectivity, that the worker 
be eliminated from the record in so far as 
humanly possible. He pointed out that in 
psychiatric histories, the psychiatric social 
worker or the psychiatrist aims to eliminate 
himself—suggestions and gestures for en- 
couraging the patient being made so as to 
influence the patient only in the telling and 
not in what to tell. Unless this be done, he 
felt that the worker rather than the client 
is presented in the record. He endorsed the 
proposal of direct quotation provided it was 
understood that such quotation would be an 
accurate record of what the client actually 
said. 

Dr. Burgess, in answer to the various 
criticisms, summarized his proposal and 
pointed out that most of the objections to the 
proposal were in reality objections to records 
as they now are and though the verbatim 
record would by no means be perfect, it 
would nevertheless be a vast improvement 
over present records. 


The second session, a luncheon meeting, 
was devoted to a paper on “ Some Sociolog- 
ical Suggestions for the Treatment of Family 
Discord by Social Workers,” read by Pro- 
fessor Ernest R. Groves of the University 
of North Carolina. He started out by say- 
ing that family discord is neither rare nor 
necessarily bad. Indeed, he believes that “a 
family with no discord would be so highly 
abnormal as to be a social monstrosity.” 

According to him there are two types of 
friction: One results from the fact that the 
family is the only social institution allowing 
its members freely to express their dissatis- 
factions with other members and making it 
possible for them to unload on it the griev- 
ances, irritations, and burdens which daily 
life imposes. 

The other type, sometimes a derivative of 
the first, is generated by the contact between 
person and person in the family group. It 
is the very intimacy of primary group asso- 
ciation that brings about this type of discord. 
What makes these conflicts especially diffi- 
cult is that they are almost never merely 
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those of the immediate present. Each per- 
son drags into his relationships with the 
others the memories of the past. 

Separation of the conflicting parties, the 
solution for so many conflicts outside the 
home, cannot be lightly resorted to in family 
discord. ‘One cannot run away from fam- 
ily difficulties without mutilating the relation- 
ship and suffering the consequences of 
failure in the chief fellowship of human asso- 
ciation.” With rare insight and sympathy 
Professor Groves pointed out that “the force 
of the emotional upheaval that goes with 
family discord is in direct proportion to the 
underlying tenderness that ties together the 
quarreling persons. In contrast to 
the preceding feeling of fraternal, filial, or 
conjugal tenderness, the emotional explosion 
looks all the blacker. Because of the in- 
tensity of feeling, it seems at the moment to 
each contestant as if the glaring eyes and 
biting words of the other reveal his basic 
attitude, ordinarily covered by tolerance, but 
now bursting forth because of his inability 
to hold it longer in check. In the midst of 
their passionate orgy, neither of the furious 
members of the family doubts the stead fast- 
ness of his own feeling of deep affection for 
the other: he adds fuel to the fire of his 
anger by reminding himself of the heartless 
return made to him for his unshakable fond- 
ness for the one with whom he is in turmoil.” 
He pointed out also that discord within the 
home is frequently a result of complete 
identification of the members one with the 
other. It is family pride, the desire of par- 
ents that their children be, look, and act 
their best, the desire of children that their 
parents reflect credit upon them, and the 
feeling of self-pride on the part of husband 
and wife that result in the nagging which is 
not uncommonly at the bottom of discord. 
One is not so much concerned with the im- 
pression one’s friends make as with that of 
one’s parents or siblings, because one is not 
so completely identified with them. 

From an analysis of the causes of discord 
he went to the consideration of types of dis- 
cordant families, and named three classes: 
(1) those concealing a lack of harmony; 
(2) those in which clashing is acute but 
sporadic; (3) those suffering from chronic 
discord. 

Professor Groves reminded his audience 
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that “personalities must themselves be 
thought of as products, rather than acting 
merely as causes. We, therefore, 
are interested in their past, not so much be- 
cause of what they have done, as because of 
what has been done to them.” 

He cautioned his hearers that “ any anal- 
ysis that leads us to a single cause of the 
family difficulty is an error” and _ that 
“human nature is never completely domi- 
nated by a single causal influence. ‘ 
No family discord can be charged up en- 
tirely to the effects of financial difficulty, or 
neurotic characteristics, habits of promis- 
cuity, or unadulterated ugliness.” 

He sounded a warning which though not 
new is ever in place—the subjective danger 
which the investigator must recognize. “ He 
[the investigator] also has emotions, and 
easily reacts to the faults he finds in one or 
both parties to the family disturbance, in 
such a manner that some things are selected 
from the complexity to receive undue atten- 
tion. . . . Yet the investigator who has 
not been given insight to understand the 
kind of situations to which he reacts exces- 
sively in his emotions is disqualified for 
social diagnosis.” 

As to treatment, he advised his hearers to 
bear in mind that “it is extremely hard to 
rebuild a family life.” But it should be 
remembered that “the power to recovery 
present in individuals is sometimes extraor- 
dinary. In any case, it is the business of the 
social worker to tackle the problem presented, 
and to do his utmost to lead the family out 
of its difficulty.” 

The steps in treatment after the investi- 
gation, he indicated as the following: 

(1) Attention to the point of clash, #.e., 
determination to what degree the clash is 
due to an original difficulty and to what de- 
gree it is due to an accumulation of resent- 
ments and is merely a temporary expression 
of deep-seated incompatibility. The effort 
should be “to make the grievances definite 
and to reduce them to their lowest terms.” 

(2) To discover the “point of attack 
where he may with some chance of success 
inject the suggestions, advice or criticisms 
that may start the family on the road to 
recovery.” 

(3) Determination as to how much of re- 
source there is in the family for its recovery. 


“Tf all affection has been destroyed, if the 
sense of responsibility has been entirely lost, 
if indifference to public opinion has become 
absolute, the family contains little material 
that can be made use of in its reconstruc- 
tion.” 

(4) Decision as to procedure, i.e., whether 
through interpretation and rationalization of 
the causes of conflict or through separation 
in the form of a vacation, and so on. 

He closed by saying that “from the be- 
ginning to the end of treatment, the social 
worker has to recognize that no family can 
be greatly helped by forcing adjustment upon 
it by outside pressure. Such vic- 
tories are specious, and soon reveal their 
little worth. No treatment of family 
discord promises success that does not un- 
dertake the difficult task of actually chang- 
ing the family life that those who feel 
asunder may again join together.” 

The present writer is painfully aware of 
the inadequacy of the above summary. But 
nothing short of the original paper would 
suffice to give an adequate account of the 
social wisdom, deep insight, sound counsel, 
infinite sympathy, and tolerance for human 
ills and frailties which characterized the 
presentation. One outstanding weakness, 
however, seemed to be that the analysis of 
difficulties and the advice on their treatment, 
stimulating and helpful as they may be, were 
based almost entirely on a type of personal 
experience which cannot be subjected to 
scientific treatment. Their validity and ap- 
plicability must, therefore, be taken on faith. 
This, unfortunately, leaves too much room 
for differences of opinion, individual ap- 
proaches, and consequent blundering. Valu- 
able as they are, the techniques suggested are 
not transmittable because of their intensely 
personal nature. The present tendency in 
social case work training is away from the 
personal element and toward the develop- 
ment of objective and therefore transmittable 
procedure. 

Miss Joanna C. Colcord, in discussing this 
paper, pointed out that one of the most im- 
portant elements for the case worker to take 
into consideration in handling family diffi- 
culties is the degree of community of inter- 
est which exists. “Affection,” she said, “is 
hardly compatible with prolonged strife .. . 
but community of interests can and often 
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does survive the disappearance of all recog- 
nized forms of affection. A deeply critical 
attitude toward one member is not 
incompatible with a deep underlying sense 
that the critics are so critical simply because 
they care so vitally. The last factor to van- 
ish, in the disintegrating family, is this very 
unity of interest.” 

While she agreed with Professor Groves 
on the importance of a thorough investiga- 
tion into the genesis of the difficulty, she 
insisted that it is not enough to get only the 
client’s view; the social worker “ maintains 
that what is in the client’s mind is not suffi- 
cient for the purpose, and that other sources 
must be consulted for fact and opinion of 
significant import.” 

She agreed that the case worker’s approach 
““must never be censorious as applying to 
the stages of investigation and diagnosis. 
There is sometimes a place in treatment, 
however, for a ruthless piercing through of 
the rationalizations which a person may have 
wrapped about his conduct. This can and 
should be conducted impartially and without 
reproaches, but it is sometimes a necessary 
operation in social surgery, and cannot be 
left out of our list of permissible techniques. 
It comes late in the process, after a sufficient 
basis of confidence has been laid for plain 
speaking to be possible between social worker 
and client.” 

Re-emphasizing the caution against hasty 
solutions and reminding her fellow workers 
of the short-lived court reconciliations, she 
concluded with the suggestion that it was 
high time that pay-clinics be established for 
the handling of family difficulties, at least as 
experiments. 

Mr. Lurie, the second person to discuss 
the paper, pointed out that the social and 
psychological factors mentioned by Professor 
Groves are the very ones which case workers 
need to understand in their treatment of 
family difficulties. After emphasizing a 
number of these he pointed out that, besides 
being a diagnostician, the social worker has 
a definite contribution to make from the 
standpoint of treatment. He can render 


“such services as giving or obtaining en- 
lightenment in matters of basic sex adjust- 
ment, in providing physical well being, in 
offering or furnishing incentives toward en- 
larged economic opportunities within the 


capacities of the individual, in helping to 
discover the beginnings of or latent organic 
physical or mental diseases and ra- 
tional methods of family limitation. This 
last problem is frequently an important 
factor in sex incompatibility, giving rise to 
fears, aversions, and other hindrances to 
proper response in the sexual relationship.” 


He concluded by pointing out the dearth 
of factual material on this phase of case 
work in which there is need for a “ collabo- 
rative study, between the social worker and 
the sociologist and the psychiatrist, of organ- 
ized and disorganized families from every 
angle, including the social, the economic, and 
the sexual.” 


The third paper in this series was read at 
another luncheon meeting the following day 
by Professor Stuart A. Queen of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas on “ Social Interaction in 
the Interview.” This was a description of 
a co-operative study undertaken by a com- 
mittee of the Kansas City Chapter of the 
American Association of Social Workers, 
and dealt with the problem of “ What hap- 
pens in an interview between a social worker 
and his client?” In his paper Dr. Queen 
detailed the procedure the committee used 
in studying the effect which a number of 
elements (ordinarily overlooked in case 
records) have on the client as well as the 
social worker. After outlining the methods 
used and some of the difficulties encoun- 
tered in the study, he enumerated the follow- 
ing items as specific objects of study by his 
committee: (1) the influence of the outward 
or “overt” action; (2) non-overt action; 
and (3) interpretation of procedure. 


In the first, or overt action, he included 
such items as the “dialog,” the “ speed,” 
“pitch,” and “volume” of the voice; the 
facial expressions such as “ smile,” “ stare,” 
“blush,” “lip biting,” etc.; bodily attitudes 
such as “tenseness,” “trembling,” “ breath- 
ing heavily,” “perspiring,” etc.; and such 
pantomimic gestures as “ pointing,” “ shrug- 
ging shoulders,” “ stamping foot,” etc. 

In the non-overt classification he included 
the description of what was going on in the 
mind of the interviewer (there was no basis 
for getting this from the interviewee). Here 
were the inferences drawn, the consciousness 
of the objectives, extraneous matters attended 
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to, impressions, “asides,” and unanswered 
questions resulting from what was being 
said. Finally there was the interpretation 
of the material, which consisted of a recital 
of the subsequent events, “ later inferences,” 
and criticisms. 

In many respects this session was a con- 
tinuation of the first session on what social 
case records should contain. In the treat- 
ment of the material of the interviews which 
his group gathered, he indicated how inade- 
quate a verbatim report can be without the 
interpretative material which should accom- 
pany it. On the other hand, with this mate- 
rial introduced at strategic moments, the 
verbatim report of the interview yielded a 
picture of the situation which would be dif- 
ficult indeed to obtain from the ordinary 
interview. 

Beside the intrinsic value of this paper, it 
is especially valuable because it is frankly an 
experiment in viewing “ behavioristically ” 
what is going on in at least one aspect of the 
social case work process. Without claiming 
very much for either the method or the find- 
ings he pointed out that the experiment has 
“demonstrated the importance of non-verbal 
parts of the interview. The precise roles of 
various gestures, etc., are not yet clear to us, 
but we do have some clues. In case after 
case an excited client has become quiet in 
response to the social worker’s slow, even, 
moderately pitched tone of voice. It appears 
that a relaxed bodily attitude contributes to 
the same result. In one interview, where the 
case worker’s problem was to overcome eva- 
sion and bring the client to ‘face himself,’ 
part of the technic consisted in looking 
directly, though without tension, into the 
client’s eyes.” 

As a careful scientific observer and an ac- 
curate recorder, Professor Queen thought 
the studies thus far have been inconclusive. 
“In numerous instances the case worker is 
convinced that his inferences have been 
drawn from the client’s physical action 
rather than from his words. In other 
instances it is apparent that the social work- 
er’s previous knowledge of the client is more 
significant than anything revealed either by 
word or gesture.” 

Dr. Queen anticipated some of the ques- 
tions in the minds of his audience. One of 
these was undoubtedly the one he himself 


raised. “ What is the effect of this analysis 
on the members of the committee? Does it 
make them so self-conscious as to be hin- 
dered in the conduct of interviews? His 
committee is unanimous in the belief that 
this is not true. Rather do they feel that it 
has made them more alert to anticipate pos- 
sible responses of their clients and to inter- 
pret responses which actually appear. 

Space does not permit the inclusion here 
of the contributions of Miss Virginia P. 
Robinson of the Pennsylvania School of 
Social and Health Work, Miss Helen T. 
Myrick of the Illinois Society for Mental 
Hygiene, Miss G. E. Kimble of Tulane 
University, Dr. E. H. Sutherland of the 
University of Minnesota, who had prepared 
their discussions, nor the many others who 
discussed the paper and the experiment from 
the social worker’s as well as the sociolo- 
gist’s point of view. Again it was manifest 
that there is not as yet any very great degree 
of harmony of approach although there was 
ample evidence of “ community of interest.” 

Despite what Professor Queen said about 
the effect of the study on the interviewer, a 
number of those who discussed the paper 
emphasized the danger of this study or any 
such effort to the purpose of the interview. 
The attack on these points seemed a con- 
certed one. There was a clear and well- 
defined difference in attitude between the 
social workers and the sociologists, a differ- 
ence that might be expressed in “ overt” 
and “non-overt action.” (What was going 
on in the minds of the many social workers 
present who did not speak must be included 
under “inferences.”) There was evident a 
resistance to this type of experiment and it 
served to emphasize the need for clear vis- 
ioned evaluation of the place of experiments 
in the realm of social relationships. It may 
be doubted whether social workers and 
sociologists have as yet a common “ universe 
of discourse.” But no one present at these 
and other sessions of the American Socio- 
logical Society can doubt the “ community of 
interest.” If Miss Colcord is right in her 
estimate of the importance of this interest 
for the solution of family difficulties then 
there is indeed a great deal of hope for a 
closer and more harmonious relationship 
between sociology and social work to the 
advantage of both. 
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THE FAMILY AND THE MODERN NOVEL’ 


LORINE PRUETTE 
New York University 


HE social scientist has not hesitated 

to study the technique of the arts as a 

part of the cultural history of a people. 
In the graphic arts the anthropologist has 
gone a step farther and taken account, not 
merely of the burin used as the first graver’s 
tool or the early varieties of pigments, but 
of the subjects represented on cave walls, 
and from these subjects he has deduced 
something of the life of the people he is 
studying. Only to a comparatively slight 
degree, however, has literature been used as 
source material for the study of social life, 
and what literature has been used has as a 
rule been relics from a distant period, as for 
instance, the Iliad and the Odyssey. It is 
hans purpose of this paper to suggest that 
/ contemporary literature may be utilized by 
the social scientist to considerable peda- 
gogical value. 

It is comparatively easy to induce in the 
student a certain objectivity toward the 
family life of the Indian or the Bushmen 
but when it comes to the study of the social 
institutions of our time and place the student 
is apt to look about him rather blankly, as 
if asking, where are these fabled creatures ? 
He is too near to get a perspective. In 
response to this generally felt need of mak- 
ing the social science more concrete, more 
vivid, and more closely related to the life 
of the student, the use of the case study 
method is becoming more and more wide- 
spread. There can be no question that the 
use of case material wakes the student up 
and causes to run through the class a ripple 
of interest that would never be stirred by 
an abstract system of classifications. How- 
ever, it has been my disappointing experi- 
ence to discover that, while the student is 
vastly entertained and possibly somewhat 
enlightened by case material, the identifica- 
tion of the student with the material pre- 
sented is almost entirely negligible. A partial 
explanation of this is, I believe, to be found 
in the sources of much of our case material— 


*Given at a meeting of the American Sociolog- 
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still very largely the records of charitable 
agencies. The college student, from his par- 
ticularly sheltered position, tends to listen 
blandly and with great content to the prob- 
lems, let us say, of family disorganization 
as disclosed by a city clinic without in any 
way connecting this with his own family 
situation. What is needed is the develop- 
ment of a screen or backdrop of reality 
which will iilustrate and vivify the abstrac- 
tions of the scientist and against which the 
student may measure himself. The student 
needs to project himself upon that screen, 
to stand away not only from society, observ- 
ing it with a suitable dispassionateness, but 
to stand away also from himself, observing 
himself in relation to society. 

This is of course no small order, nor is 
it to be achieved without taking thought, 
nor perhaps without a certain wiliness, even 
trickery. A science which performs this 
service of developing a dispassionate habit 
of observation of social life is obviously not 
a pure science, since it has always the highly 
utilitarian objective of affecting the life of 
the student. To be sure, none of the sciences 
are as pure as some of their most introverted 
practitioners would like to claim and the 
purest of them cannot cover up their humble 
and practical origin in the attempt of man 
to adjust himself to the world he lives in; 
but sociology, particularly, requires a healthy 
vulgarity of interest and method and must 
stand as an applied science or evaporate as 
attenuated philosophy, for if there can be a 
pure science of sociology it must surely be 
the object of inquiry of creatures other than 
men. 

The novel would have no place in this 
pure science, but it has a definite place as 
source material for the study of society in 
its group contacts and maladjustments. It 
is particularly appropriate to a study of the 
family. 

Mowrer has pointed out that the study 
of family disorganization waits on “the 
accumulation of cases in which the descrip- 
tion of interaction is more complete than in 
the current literature on family disorganiza- 
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tion.”” The novelist has, of course, always 
been concerned with just such descriptions 
of interactions in the family and elsewhere. 
It is his business to deal in cause and effect 
of psychological tensions which make and 
unmake group associations. He works, not 
in some vague realm of inspiration, but in 
the material of his own life experiences, so 
that his product has a considerable validity 
as a social document. It is not suggested 
that material from the novels of the day be 
allowed to usurp the place of case study 
records but it is felt that in conditions where 
these records are lacking the novel may very 
profitably be used. More than this, for the 
naive reader, in which class most students 
and perhaps all of us fall, there is a certain 
reality to a “story” which must always be 
lacking in case studies or statistical tables. 
The college student tends to believe what he 
reads in a novel: he sees people in the story 
believing certain things, doing certain things, 
and according to his past experience he 
identifies himself with these people, learns 
from them, and perhaps goes and does like- 
wise. The remarkable success of Judge 
Lindsey’s two books on the family is due not 
to their theories or their cases, neither of 
which are so unusual, but to the fictional 
element which makes his protagonists seem 
like human beings. 

The list of multiple inventions given in 
Ogburn’s Social Change does not include 
the novel, but it might very well have done 
so. The novel rose with the middle class 
and is a product of the same conditions 
which produced the Industrial Revolution. 
In factories as in novels, England early took 
the lead in the eighteenth century, although 
Cervantes had previously invented a peculiar 
form of the novel which was destined not to 
survive, since the conditions of Spanish life 
which gave rise to it were already declining. 
Different audiences require different forms 
of art and the novel has been and is still 
the great literary expression of and for the 
middle class. Its form is hybrid and still 
not entirely determined, but its interests are 
the interests of the democracy and center 
primarily around the activities of the family 
as a sociological institution. The novelist is 
concerned with the family, not as a legal 
entity nor as an organization reaching back 
to dim ages, but as a dynamic and perpetually 


developing relationship, shaped primarily by 
the adjustment and accommodation between 
husband and wife and later by adjustment 
and accommodation between children and 
parents. 

It is well known that Richardson wrote 
a novel by accident. As a poor boy he had 
frequently been called upon to help servant 
girls in the difficult business of inditing a 
letter and when he became a printer he con- 
ceived the scheme of providing a series of 
model letters. Trying to make them interest- 
ing he fell back upon the lives of the servant 
girls he had known and wrote a series of 
letters of a girl in service in the house of a 
gentleman who endeavors to seduce her. It 
did not occur to him to make a drama of 
servants alone; the most natural thing for 
him to do was to write of the working class 
in its relation to superiors. Without intend- 
ing it he produced a novel from the letters 
and distresses of the sadly beset Pamela. 
Thus the first important English novel 
started in a subject of vital interest to the 
family, the concern over virginity, with the 
final reward of marriage for the virtuous 
maiden. Fielding was so annoyed by this 
middle class morality that he set out to write 
a parody which should also be a satire on 
Richardson’s attempt and in his story of the 
virtuous youth whose lady endeavors to 
seduce him Fielding took another step in the 
development of the novel. It was not until 
the time of Dickens that it seemed a reason- 
able and desirable thing to write stories of 
the common people in their relations with 
each other and the increase of democratic 
interests is thus reflected in this literary in- 
vention. Literary gossip has it that Ellen 
Glasgow’s next novel promises to be con- 
cerned with the same problem with which 
Richardson began, the virtue of the un- 
married woman, and her scheme will show 
how times have changed since the printer 
published his model letters. Miss Glasgow’s 
story is said to be concerned with the history 
of three seductions and Miss Glasgow is 
approaching these from the position of the 
social historian. The first victim of the un- 
godly wiles of men is ruined for life and 
never dares to hold up her head again; the 
second, some years later, is allowed by the 
community somewhat to rehabilitate herself 
after years of good deeds; while the third, 
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the modern girl, says “ what the hell” or 
something similar and goes cheerfully on to 
the next stage in life’s adventure. 

The novel was not an original invention 
in the United States but came by diffusion 
from England. At first Americans got their 
literature from the old country but after a 
time moralistic discourses, emphasizing the 
Puritan trend, appeared in the form of fic- 
tion. It was after the Civil War that writers 
began in various parts of the country to use 
the materials from their own localities and 
to set forth local peculiarities of manners 
and morals. With Stephen Crane American 
fiction becomes definitely an attempt at 
truthful representation and possibly evalua- 
tion of significant elements in American 
culture. In his short but eventful life he 
went tearing about the world looking for 
what he felt to be reality; a young man at 
war with the established conventions, he 
could not find what he sought in the world 
from which James and Howells had drawn 
their inspiration; he sought reality in the 
slums and on the battle-fields, where emo- 
tions must be crude and intense. His first 
novel was the story of a girl who becomes a 
prostitute as refuge from the brutality of 
her mother and eventually drowns herself. 
In Maggie he was telling a story that he 
knew to be true and he was not concerned 
with the offense it would give his more shel- 
tered readers. In The Red Badge of 
Courage he sets out, as so many young men 
since 1918, to debunk the glamour of war 
and his superior success is due in part to 
the fact that he was not writing from his 
own experiences but from the stories told 
him by old veterans of the Civil War. Dis- 
tinguished by his intelligence and his cour- 
age, Crane dared to come very close to his 
material and he wrote with a passionate 
determination to make his representations of 
life clear-cut and valid. 

Frank Norris had some of the same urge 
as Crane and in The Octopus he produced 
vivid pictures of the California of his time 
and the struggle between the wheatgrowers 
and the growing power of the railroad, with 
much of the actual life in plowing, sheep- 
herding, dancing, and love-making. Jack 
London carried on the movement which was 
away from the aristocratic tradition and pre- 
sented the life of outcasts and adventurers. 


Hamlin Garland chronicled the hard lives of 
the pioneers and prairie farmers. Theodore 
Dreiser, the accepted leader of the realistic 
school in American fiction, has always stuck 
close to the materials afforded by his social 
environment while his art is more truly 
reportorial than that of Sinclair Lewis. 
From Sister Carrie to The American 
Tragedy he has been writing of the lives 
of people as they are actually being lived, 
rather than as established codes of conduct 
hold they should be lived. He observed that 
many persons violate the customs of society 
and get away with it, that the loss of fem- 
inine virtue and masculine integrity do not 
necessarily lead to misery while the practice 
of all the moralities does not necessarily 
make for happiness. Dreiser appeared in a 
period that has been increasingly distin- 
guished by a demand that the individual shall 
have some rights to lead his own life and 
he has been concerned with portraying per- 
sons who have with courage established their 
position as individuals or without courage 
have lost it under the demands of the group. 
Edith Wharton confines her struggle to the 
narrow circle of the family or to the only 
slightly broader group of the neighborhood 
and shows the individual shaped and con- 
trolled by his environment, constrained to 
act according to the dictates of his group or 
punished for his attempted violation. 

After the world war there appeared a 
stream of novelists who were attempting to 
depict certain sections of our national life. 
Sinclair Lewis went into the average Amer- 
ican household and took the lid off, showing 
the bored wife, the inadequate and uncom- 
prehending husband, the urge to rebellion 
and the temptation to seek extra-matrimonial 
diversion, as well as the insufficiency of the 
time-honored dogma that all a woman needs 
to make her happy is to have another child. 
In Babbitt he showed another American 
household, telling again the story of a person 
who seeks conformity but cannot quite be 
satisfied with it. Babbitt was hailed with 
delight by the thousands who had begun to 
be tired of the increasingly prosperous 
American business man. If the novel is used 
to portray the changing mores of our time 
nothing could be more effective than the 
alignment of Babbitt along with another 
book that appeared within this century: 
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Old Gorgon Graham' which is said to have 
been accepted with such satisfaction over its 
glorification of the Babbitt type that it was 
used (about twenty years ago) as a hand- 
book for the training of the desirable type 
of up-and-coming business man. As has been 
well said, Lewis seems to have overheard 
all the average citizens of the republic and 
to have made notes of their average conduct. 
His recent novels are continuous records of 
dissatisfactions, not only of those felt by the 
characters, but of the large audience to 
which he appeals. In his latest sociological 
analysis he has struck a spark from those 
countless persons who have become dissatis- 
fied with the clergy of the country and his 
anger has created in Elmer Gantry not so 
much a true picture of the time as a picture 
of what he himself and his readers would 
like to be true. He has constructed of 
Elmer a straw man or effigy to be burned 
for his crimes against chastity, matrimony, 
temperance, and reverence. Having made 
the startling discovery, as he announced in 
a visit to New York several years ago, that 
man is a polygamous animal, he has pilloried 
the clergy for a crime of which they are 
perhaps less guilty than most other pro- 
fessional groups. 

The novel falls largely into three groups: 
one is a depiction of life as it is being lived, 
another of life as people would like to think 
it is lived, and the third is concerned with 
the ironic contrast between the ideals to 
which men do lip-service and the actuality 
of their daily existence.\ Other things being 
equal, the ironic writer will offer more valu- 
able material for the interpretation of social 
institutions. His creative activity has been 
stimulated by observations of the lag of the 
mores which is a concomitant of social 
change and he is attempting to show the 
difference between the sanctioned ways of 
doing things and the actual folkways which 
grow out of the necessities of the moment. 
Irony is of course broader than this and 
may be concerned, as in the matchless 
“biography ” of Cabell, with a perpetually 
reenacted comedy wherein man casts himself 
for a high role, only to find this too uncom- 
fortable or too futile to justify all the pains 
he might have taken. In his latest exposition 
of his philosophy, Something About Eve, the 

*By G. H. Lorimer, Doubleday. 


young man sets out for a far country of his 
dreams, tarries too long among the comfort- 
ing trivialities of existence and consoles him- 
self at last by specious arguments as to the 
desirability of remaining on this side the 
promised land. 

In his classification of family tensions, 
Mowrer has listed four of primary impor- 
tance: (1) incompatibility of response, in- 
cluding both sex and sentiment; (2) eco- 
nomic individualization, including vocational 
separation, different attitudes toward spend- 
ing, and so on; (3) cultural differentiation ; 
and (4) individuation of life-patterns. 
Galsworthy makes the tragedy of The Man 
of Property spring primarily from the in- 
compatibility of response between Soames 
and Irene. This Freedom presents the case 
against vocational separation in the working 
world, while much of our lighter literature 
is concerned with differences of standards of 
expenditure. The separation in A Good 
Woman is due to cultural differentiation 
with its accompanying differences in stand- 
ards of propriety, while individuation of 
life-patterns appears in almost every story 
of incompatible marriage partners. Strange 
Woman, by Elmer Davis, is an example of 
such individuation of life-patterns, although 
through the mechanism of his advocated 
“fewer and better seductions,” Mr. Davis 
finally induces harmony again in the family. 
Louis Bromfield is one of our recent writers 
whose books all turn on the family, each of 
his four volumes expressing some attempt 
at escape from conventional family bonds. 
If the family is not in high repute among 
thinking persons today, even more so is it 
being closely scrutinized by the novelist to 
see if its costs are justified by its returns. 

Sheila Kaye-Smith closes The End of the 
House of Alard with a challenge to the fam- 
ily, one of the characters crying out: “Is 
our family worth such sacrifices? . . . It 
can only be kept up by continual sacrifices 
of the land, of the tenants, of its own chil- 
dren. It is like a wicked old dying god, that 
can only be kept alive by sacrifices—human 
sacrifices.” In Adam and Eve Erskine ap- 
plies a light irony to the foundations of the 
family, and his picture of Eve constraining 
Adam to domesticity and making the poor 
fish like it is a definite satire on the American 
husband and wife. The birth of a son causes 
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Adam, after having been all his life led 
around by the nose by two women, to make 
a magnificent gesture, saying that he is glad 
the child’s a boy for after all this is a man’s 
world. After which we may imagine Mr. 
Erskine sitting in his study, thinking of 
most of the married men he knows, and 
chuckling. 

Not all modern novels challenge the fam- 
ily, but many do, while others are doing their 
bit toward lessening the sentimental haze 
which has long prevented our looking clearly 
at this particular social institution (an insti- 
tution no more sacred, surely, than the other 
works of man). The Ninth Wave, by Carl 
Van Doren, proved shocking to some 
estimable persons, because it reflected a 
growing tendency to frown upon the slushy, 
sloppy family attitudes engendered by an 


earlier, more hive-like form of existence. 
The nice girl, instead of sewing baby things 
in the presence of adoring relatives, tells 
her parents that they are not invited to her 
party and has her baby without any old 
wives’ chorus of reminiscence. Fifty years 
ago this would not have been tolerable in a 
novel. What makes it tolerable today is the 
fact that at least a few persons have begun 
to feel this way. 

In this rambling account, it has been my 
purpose to point out that the literary in- 
vention of the novel, drawn as it is from 
the culture patterns of the time, has a greater 
validity as a social document than is cus- 
tomarily recognized and that modern novels 
suggest that family life of today is in an 
unsettled and even critical condition. 








THE OBJECTIVES OF THE AMERICAN 
NURSERY SCHOOL * 


EDNA NOBLE WHITE 
Director, Merrill-Palmer School 


was developed primarily from the so- 

cial angle in an attempi to solve the 
problem presented year after year by the 
many children entering the elementary school 
with defects of health apparently developed 
during the pre-school years. Their nursery 
schools are therefore for the most part 
located in the slum areas and are regarded 
as institutions for the benefit of the poor. 


The nursery school movement in America 
has developed along quite different lines. 
For the most part, the primary purpose has 
been to develop an institution which will help 
parents in understanding and directing their 
children, as well as to supply an environment 
that offers the child the best possible oppor- 
tunity for development. As a consequence, 
the American nursery school child represents 
the professional and middle class family 
rather than the underprivileged one, and the 
nursery school program has been developed 
along much more scientific lines than in 
England. 


"Toes English nursery school movement 


_ ‘Given at a_ meeting of the American Sociolog- 
ical Society, Section on the Family, Washington, 
December 27, 1927. 


The intent of the American leaders in the 
movement has been to increase the sense of 
parental responsibility by making available 
the findings of specialists in relation to the 
individual child, thus guiding the parent in 
his interpretation. 

The development of science in all direc- 
tions in the last few years has made the 
problem of its best application to the care of 
the individual child an acute one. The aver- 
age parent has not the training in scientific 
fields which would equip him to function in 
the physical, mental, and social aspects of 
child guidance. He has learned to depend 
upon the physician in physical crises, but 
even in this field there is little service en- 
abling the parents of the average child to 
keep him at the optimum of physical health. 
The nursery school believes that the physi- 
cian on its staff must be specially trained to 
deal with the problems of the normal child 
rather than those of the sick child, and that 
his services must be supplemented by those 
of the nutritionist, the physiotherapist, and 
the dentist if the parent is to have a complete 
picture of the physical status of his child. 
Daily inspection of the children by a nurse 
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is an essential service, since at these early 
ages they have not yet established immunities 
and are especially susceptible to infections. 

Even more difficult to secure is an expert 
judgment of the child’s mental level and 
character traits during the pre-school period. 
Here too the need for special training must 
be emphasized. The psychologist of the 
nursery school staff must know how to deal 
with the problems arising in the early devel- 
opment of the normal child, rather than with 
those of the child above or below normal. 
As yet we know all too little about the young 
child and his normal development, but we 
are steadily increasing our knowledge through 
the nursery school research laboratories. 

Participation in life activities offers the 
best educational opportunity for pre-school 
children. The old-fashioned home, still 
found in some rural communities, offered an 
opportunity for training through shared 
family experience invaluable to the child. 
Such an educational program is difficult, if 
not impossible, in the average city home. 
From the standpoint of physical health alone, 
the frequent lack of air, sunlight, and out- 
door play facilities, and the impossibility of 
the child’s having individual space and pri- 
vacy in the home, make some sort of supple- 
mentary agency a necessity if the child is to 
have an all-round development. Cramped 
quarters, too busy mothers, and lack of asso- 
ciates of the child’s own age in the average 
city home do not make for an ideal educa- 
tional environment for the young child. 

The nursery school, with its ample space, 
its equipment built for children, its garden, 
and its companions, with the whole environ- 
ment under the superintendence of a trained 
adult, offers a stable, happy environment 
that, from the standpoint of the child, can 
be equalled in few if any homes The activ- 
ities of the nursery school household are so 
planned that the child may share in their 
execution. The child in the nursery school 
must learn to live peaceably and co-opera- 
tively with his associates; play equipment 
suited to his abilities and needs is provided 


for him; and the nursery school regime is 
planned to enable him to develop good habits 
of body and mind which will be of service 
to him all his life. 

The teacher in ‘charge of the nursery 
school must understand the educational prob- 
lem of the pre-school child. At this time he 
is learning how to control his body; develop- 
ing his various senses and acquiring some 
judgment about and appreciation of tone and 
rhythm, color, and form; and developing 
speech abilities and acquiring a vocabulary. 
His attitudes toward authority, reality, and 
affection are usually determined during this 
period and are not likely to be changed 
thereafter. 

The nursery school teacher must not only 
understand the problems of the child but 
also be able to secure the co-operation and 
understanding of the parents in working out 
the problem of the individual child. If a 
nursery school does not function as an 
agency for parental education through the 
information and interpretation furnished the 
parents by the nursery school staff, and at 
the same time secure the co-operation of the 
parents, it is not a sound social institution. 
To be so it must of necessity call the parents 
into its councils, as specialists with informa- 
tion about their child which no one else can 
supply. If the parents do not co-operate 
with the nursery school program the child 
suffers from the varying types of treatment 
he receives and would be better off under 
the single regime of the home. 

In other words, a nursery school of the 
right type is a co-operative enterprise run 
for the benefit of the child, and it is unde- 
sirable unless there is real co-operation be- 
tween the home and the school. If it is of 
the right type it is an institution of. great 
value to the community in raising the general 
level of child care, offering as it does a 
demonstration of the application of science 
to the many phases of child development. 
Its aim should be to enable the family to 
function as a sound educational institution 
under modern conditions. 
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EDITORIALS 

ECENTLY a staff worker remarked 

anent the subject of teaching that she 

did wish the doers had more time for 
thinking. Conversely we would suggest that 
the thinkers should have more time (and 
opportunity) for doing. It is not enough, 
though assuredly it is part of the solution, 
that doers and thinkers should establish 
more and better channels of communication. 
Goethe tells us that it is easy to think, diffi- 
cult to act, and most difficult of all to carry 
out one’s thinking in action. For the most 
effective accomplishment, doers and thinkers 
should interchange roles, difficult as_ it 
may be. 

Without suggesting any comparisons we 
do feel that the recent getting together of 
practicing social workers and sociologists at 
Washington is a most encouraging indication 
of the possibility of enriching the service of 
each through a sharing of experiences and 
ideas. We are privileged to publish in this 
issue of Tue Famiry the papers given in 
the Section on the Family of the American 
Sociological Society of which Professor 
Groves was chairman. In addition, Mr. 


Karpf has been good enough to summarize 
the main points in the various discussions in 
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the Section on Sociology and Social Work, 
of which he was chairman. This particular 
Section is most eager to have suggestions as 
to making its future programs increasingly 
useful to social workers and_ sociologists 
alike. What are the points of common in- 
terest which may profitably be discussed 
next year? We hope that social workers 
will give some serious thought to this ques- 
tion and send suggestions to the committee. 


ASE workers who have been over- 

whelmed this winter with the problems 
arising from widespread unemployment will 
welcome the plan of the Committee on In- 
dustrial Problems to hold a meeting on 
unemployment at Memphis. It will be one 
of the regular afternoon group meetings of 
the American Association for Organizing 
Family Social Work (Friday, May 4th, at 
3 o'clock). There will be first a considera- 
tion of the Responsibility for the Relief of 
the Unemployed, from the point of view of 
a family agency. Then Dr. Andrews, of the 
American Association for Labor Legislation, 
will give a paper on the subject of a Compre- 
hensive Program for the Alleviation and 
Prevention of Unemployment. Mr. John 
Fitch, a member of the Committee on Indus- 
trial Problems, will preside and it is hoped 
that the papers and discussion will bring out 
some definitely constructive next steps which 
it will be possible to make effective. 

The Business Meeting of the American 
Association for Organizing Family Social 
Work will, as usual, be held on the Wednes- 
day prior to the opening meeting of the 
National Conference (May 2, 10:00 to 
12:00 a.m. and 1:30 to 4:30 p.m.). Other 
scheduled meetings include a joint session 
with the home economics group (Tuesday, 
May 8, at 3:00 p.w.) on the Place of Home 
Economics in the Program of the Family 
Agency, with contributions from both family 
workers and home economists. 

In order to give more time for the meet- 
ings of special groups, Thursday afternoon 
(May 3) from 3:00 to 5:00 has been re- 
served for a series of round tables for the 
several groups which have, in former years, 
tried to crowd their discussions into the 
time before or after the regular program 
meetings. This will give opportunity for 
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the district secretaries, the small city secre- 
taries, and the case work visitors to have 
two hours for their separate meetings. In 
addition there will be a joint meeting on 
Thursday afternoon with the mothers assist- 
ance fund group to consider rural case work 
problems, 

The Association is not scheduling any for- 
mal luncheon meetings and there are only 
two dinners on the program: the informal 
Men’s Smoker and, on Monday evening, 
May 7, a general dinner for those interested 
in family social work. This dinner will take 
the place of the Association dinner of pre- 
vious years which has been limited to gen- 
eral secretaries and supervisors of family 


societies and will give all family social 
workers, whatever their agency affiliation, an 
opportunity for better acquaintance and for 
a sharing of their common achievements 
and ideals. 

This is the first time in eight years that 
the Association has had an opportunity to 
hold its annual meeting in the south. We 
think it is not an exaggeration to say that 
those who go to Memphis from north, east, 
and west will get more profit from the occa- 
sion than those on the spot will get from the 
cogitations of the visitors. We would urge 
family societies to send not only their ex- 
ecutives but their staff members and, above 
all, their board members and volunteers. 





A STUDY OF MARRIAG 


E INCOMPATIBILITY * 


E. T. KRUEGER 
Vanderbilt University 


HE scientific study of the processes 

involved in marriage incompatibility, 

or family disorganization, is still in 
its infancy, in spite of the abundance of 
contributions to the subject. This paper is 
an attempt to apply the results of research 
in this field to a specific case of marriage 
breakdown as a means of clarifying our 
approach to case analysis. 


The Family as a Secial Group 

It has become a commonplace observation 
that the family is a social group whose 
members constitute a “unity of interacting 
personalities.” * In other words, the normal 
expression of the unity of a family takes 
the form of an integration of its members 
into a social group. Husband and wife, 
through marriage, form such a_ group, 
and the basic solidarity and continuity of 
the group’s existence, whether children are 
born to the union or not, is primarily 
based upon the stability of the marital re- 
lationship. The stabilized family as a unity 
of interacting personalities possesses the 
following characteristics : 


This paper, readapted for publication purposes, 
was given at a meeting of the American Socio- 
logical Society, Section on the Family, Washington, 
December 29, 1927. 

* We are indebted to Professor E. W. Burgess 
for this definition. See his article, “ The Family 
as a Unity of Interacting Personalities,” THe 
Famiry, March, 1926. 


(1) The subordination of the members to a com- 
mon objective. This common objective may 
be chiefly economic, it may center about the 
education of the children, if these exist, it may 
concern the realization of a social ideal of 
mutuality of attitudes between its members, 
it may be conceived as service to the state or 
to the deity, or it may be directed toward the 
preservation of family traditions and social 
status. 

(2) The conscious co-operation of its members to 
realize the common objective. 

(3) A reciprocity of personal services by which 
each member becomes dependent upon the 
other members, the entire group representing 
an interdependence of activities of an intimate 
and mutual character. 

(4) A co-ordination of the rdles of the members 
of the family in terms of obligations and priv- 
ileges, such that each member assumes a 
positional relationship or status to every other 
member which defines his duties and permits, 
within limits, the personal satisfaction of 
wishes. 

(5) Participation of the family in a social or com- 
munal world by which the family plays a role 
and secures a positional or status relationship 
of prestige in reference to other families. 

(6) A consensus of emotional attitudes in which 
each individual member more or less _ har- 
moniously relates his life to that of every other 
member and to the group as a whole. In rela- 
tion to other members the attitudes are those 
of affection, sympathy, and respect; to the 
group as a whole the attitudes are those of 
loyalty, pride, and responsibility. 


Family Disorganization 
The disorganization of a family is a 
process which destroys its unity. It takes 
the form of a conflict in attitudes, consti- 
tuting a condition of tension and strain in 
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the relationships between the members, and 

more especially between husband and wife. 

The effect is partial or complete. If com- 

plete, the family disintegrates. Family dis- 

organization as a process involves, at one 
or more points, the following aspects: 

(1) The common objective disappears and indi- 
vidual aims are substituted, by choice or 
necessity. 

(2) Co-operation ceases. 

(3) Mutual services tend to be withheld. 

(4) The roles of the members are no longer co- 
ordinated and defined. 

(5) The status of the family in its social world 
undergoes a change. 


(6) Emotional attitudes become antagonistic or 
are replaced by attitudes of indifference. 


Causes of Family Disorganization 

The term “tensions” is now commonly 
used to express the causative factors in 
family disorganization. A tension in its 
sociological sense is, in reality, a tension or 
conflict situation which breeds certain atti- 
tudes between persons in the group. Thus 
an economic tension is a situation in which 
the economic factor is the source of con- 
flicting attitudes between husband and wife. 


A number of attempts have been made to 
classify tensions in order to secure classes 
or type-tensions which might be useful in 
diagnosis and in analysis of cases. As is 
true of any classification, types are always 
abstractions, and the number and_ kind 
secured will depend upon the point of view 
of the investigator. Meroney has four ten- 
sions with numerous sub-classes, Burgess 
has seven, and Mowrer is satisfied with four 
general types of family tensions.’ This 
paper, in the effort to gain concreteness and 
to escape over-simplification, suggests a clas- 
sification of thirteen tensions. 


This classification seems more useful than 
those which reduce their terms to more ab- 
stract and inclusive classes in that it permits 
the location and description of tensions in a 
greater variety of situations, although it 
loses somewhat in the matter of exclusive- 
ness of items. The thirteen tensions are: 
(a) economic, (b) occupation, (c) re- 
sponse (sex), (d) control (positional rela- 


*See Meroney, The Town Church and the Mod- 
ern Family, M.A. Thesis, University of Chicago, 
1923, p. 77 (unpublished); E. W. Burgess, un- 


published materials used in class lectures, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; and E. R. Mowrer, Family 
Disorganization, p. 6. 


tionship of members to each other), (e) 
status (positional relationship of the family 
in social participation), (f) culture, (g) 
philosophy of life, (h) temperament, 
(i) health, (j) individual capacities and 
abilities, (k) appetites and habits, (1) per- 
sonal behavior pattern, and (m) age. 

The terms used in the above classification 
are not meant to suggest metaphysical forces. 
They are only convenient labels which locate 
causal factors. Moreover, the particular way 
in which the factor operates must be further 
determined by analysis of the individual 
case. For example, a cultural tension is one 
in which husband and wife represent diverse 
cultural patterns of behavior. These pat- 
terns involve such matters as food and its 
preparation, religion, manners, and tradi- 
tional attitudes between racial and nationality 
groups. If a Jew marries a gentile, a Nor- 
wegian marries an Italian, or a Frenchman 
marries an American, we may expect con- 
flict situations due to cultural differences in 
the training of the husband and wife. 

The problem of classification is compli- 
cated and made difficult by the fact that 
tensions are inter-related and sequential in 
character. An economic tension as a problem 
of sheer poverty, of the equal earning of 
income and sharing of expenditures between 
husband and wife, or of economic status as 
compared with other families may create a 
conflict of attitudes which involves such 
other tensions as occupation, control, social 
status, individual capacities and abilities, and 
culture. Response relations of sex and af- 
fection frequently have their source in health 
and age problems, or, in turn, are sources 
of conflict in occupation, control, and cul- 
ture. A _ classification of tensions must, 
therefore, include the concrete factors which 
lead to a conflict of attitudes, and leave to 
case analysis the statement of the sequential 
and integrative relationships between fac- 
tors. Tensions, therefore, do not operate in 
isolation, but in an integrated set of tensions, 
to which the term constellation has been 
applied. The sequential character of tensions 
has been noted by certain authors. Attempts 
have also been made to characterize a con- 
stellation of tensions by indicating the 
dominance of some one tension. 

I wish, however, to restate the problem in 
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more complete form. In the analysis of any 
case of marriage incompatibility, the first 
step consists in the discovery of the more 
immediate tensions which seem to be present. 
The next step is to secure a detailed life- 
history of the pre-marriage social back- 
ground of each of the principals, and a 
social record of the marriage relationship. 
From this data it will be possible to con- 
struct a time-series of concrete events and 
situations which reveal conflicts of attitudes 
between husband and wife, and to state the 
significant cultural and individual factors 
which have operated in these situations. 
When obtainable, medical and psychological 
records may prove valuable, and in some 
cases it will be possible to have examinations 
made. It should be remembered, however, 
that the latter data are significant only in 
so far as the conditions they reveal are fac- 
tors in creating a conflict of attitudes. The 
third step consists in the analysis of all the 
foregoing data to bring out: 


(1) The entire constellation or configuration of 
tensions operating in the case. 

(2) The tensions which cumulatively have gradu- 
ally become more intense. 

(3) The circular interplay upon one another of 
tensions which intensify each other. 

(4) The sequential relationship of tensions in 
which one or more tensions lead to other 
tensions. 

(5) The rise and disappearance of tensions. 

(6) The combination of certain tensions within a 
general configuration or constellation which 
decisively and conclusively interplay to domi- 
nate the process of disorganization. These 
may be called primary tensions. 

(7) The tensions which play a minor or subor- 
dinate rdle in creating conflicting attitudes. 
These may be present in the early stage of the 
process, or come into existence as by-products 
of the primary tensions. These may be called 
secondary tensions. 


The emphasis in the above statement upon 
the interplay of tensions permits the analysis 
of the process of disorganization in terms of 
an inter-related and sequential set of factors ; 
or, in other words, a statement of a process 
which is predictable and capable of verifica- 
tion. Such analysis takes into account the 
essentially organic nature of relatioriships 
within the family in dynamic terms of 
growth and change, as opposed to the atomic 
and static conception of the marriage group, 
and provides a basis for intelligent treatment. 

The following case study is presented in 
narrative form. This is by intention. De- 


scriptive materials are interwoven with the 
narrative at points where they seem most 
likely to give the reader a vivid picture of 
the situation. Non-technical language has 
been used in the narrative to preserve its 
reality and to prevent, as far as possible, the 
introduction of the investigators’ opinion. 
Lack of space has prevented the introduction 
of much first-hand or raw material. In any 
case study, the persons involved should have 
the right to be heard, and in their own 
words. I have selected a family case in 
which children are present, but in which the 
problem is clearly and solely a matter of 
incompatibility in the marriage relationship. 
Moreover, in this family the children are 
not behavior problems. 

No new methods were used in acquiring 
the data for study. The interview and ob- 
servation were relied upon to yield materials. 
It is doubtful that the use of the stenographic 
report method in group interviewing is ad- 
visable in dealing with family cases. Con- 
fidential interviewing will probably remain 
as the most useful method in dealing with all 
unadjusted persons. The writer, in addition 
to interviewing various persons and making 
observations, sat as friendly advisor with the 
judge of the juvenile court when the princi- 
pals repeatedly carried their troubles to him. 


The Cross Case 


Mr. and Mrs. Cross live in one of the south 
central states. They are of Anglo-Saxon par- 
entage, of native southern stock, with rural social 
backgrounds. They were married fifteen years 
ago. They have four children, a girl of 14, a boy 
of 12, a girl of 11, and a boy of 9. Mr. Cross is 
now 39 years old; Mrs. Cross 34 years old. At 
the time of marriage their ages were 24 and 19 
years, respectively. Neither Mr. Cross nor Mrs. 
Cross show any physical or mental abnormalities, 
nor do their individual histories reveal any physi- 
cal disabilities or prolonged illnesses. In fact, 
both Mr. and Mrs. Cross are intelligent, healthy, 
and robust individuals. Mr. Cross has no bad 
habits, in the common-sense use of the term. 
He does not drink, he has not been known to 
gamble, and there is no evidence of sex irregu- 
larities. Mrs. Cross conforms to the rural mores 
of her childhood, and has displayed no irregularities 
of conduct. 

Mr. Cross was born on a farm, the only male 
child among seven children. His father owned a 
productive 200-acre farm. His mother died when 
he was six, but the family remained well-organized 
under the direction of the father, who was a man 
of recognized ability and genial personality. The 
son received an elementary school education and 
up to the time of his marriage remained at home 
working with his father in the care and manage- 
ment of the farm. 
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Mrs. Cross was also born on a farm, in a neigh- 
boring county. She was the third oldest of four 
children, two boys and two girls. The family was 
financially and socially of a status comparable to 
Mr. Cross’s family. The cultural backgrounds of 
both families were very similar. Mrs. Cross re- 
ceived an elementary school education, the last 
year of which (eighth grade) was received in a 
town of some five thousand population, thirty 
miles from the farm. Mrs. Cross, her younger 
sister, and her mother spent the last school year 
in this community. Mrs. Cross says she learned 
how to dress well and how to adjust herself to 
town ways during this year away from the farm. 
After completing the grades Mrs. Cross remained 
on her father’s farm until she married Mr. Cross. 


Courtship and Marriage 


Mrs. Cross met Mr. Cross during a series of 
protracted meetings held in a small community 
near Mrs. Cross’s home. Mr. Cross, at the in- 
stance of a distant kinsman, visited his kinsman, 
and attended the meetings. Mr. and Mrs. Cross 
became acquainted during the meetings, fell in love 
with each other, and two months later were mar- 
ried. Both speak of their courtship as romantic, 
and to both it remains a pleasant memory over 
against the subsequent years of incompatibility 
and conflict. That the courtship situation had a 
modern tinge is seen in the remark which Mrs. 
Cross made after her first introduction to Mr. 
Cross: “ There’s the man who is going to be my 
husband.” 


The First Seven Years of Marriage 


After marriage Mr. and Mrs. Cross lived on 
Mr. Cross’s father’s farm, his father and six 
sisters removing to a house built on the farm near 
the old home. The management of the farm fell 
largely upon the shoulders of the son. Two years 
later the father died, leaving the farm entirely in 
the hands of the son, except that his sisters re- 
tained a share each in the estate. Mr. and Mrs. 
Cross lived on this farm seven years, during which 
period their four children were born. 

Mr. Cross, without his father’s supervision, 
failed to make farming a success. He seemed to 
lack managerial ability, and was forever buying 
new machinery and running heavily into debt. He 
was always behind in his store accounts and 
seemed to buy without discrimination and judg- 
ment. His attitudes toward these years on the 
farm largely took the form of blaming Mrs. Cross 
for lack of co-operation and poor household 
management. 

Mrs. Cross’s story of those seven years pictures 
herself as occupying a subordinate rdéle to her hus- 
band. She had no control over finances, did little 
of the buying, and had no voice in expenditures 
or in the management of the farm. She seemed to 
conform to the rural mores of recognizing the 
supremacy and authority of the husband in all 
matters. She tells a story of keeping up her 
household without assistance, caring for her chil- 
dren, and doing the cooking, washing, and clean- 
ing. In addition to this, she did the chores in the 
barn, milking and feeding the cows, and caring 
for the poultry and pigs. At feeding and milking 
time she would take the youngest child in his cab 
and proceed to the barns to do the chores. In 
addition to this, upon demand of her husband, she 
assisted in the fields when farm work was rushing. 

Mrs. Cross’s attitude toward this period of her 


marriage reveals a growing discontent and sense 
of injustice. She said that Mr. Cross would never 
assist her in the home, was continually nagging 
and complaining about his food, about the children, 
about her reluctance to assist in the fields, and 
about their debts. Mrs. Cross had a little money 
left her upon the death of her father which she 
refused to give to Mr. Cross because she felt that 
it would be soon dissipated. In his complaints 
Mr. Cross was supported by his sisters, none of 
whom had married, who felt that Mrs. Cross 
dressed better than was necessary, put on superior 
airs, and was failing to help her husband make a 
success. 

Mrs. Cross’s attitudes toward their sex-life cen- 
tered largely upon the frequency with which chil- 
dren were born, and Mr. Cross’s unwillingness to 
deal with the problem. She felt that Mr. Cross 
displayed rather constant passion, but she consid- 
ered this natural and submitted herself upon de- 
mand as a part of her role in marriage. She did 
feel, however, that her husband should reckon 
with the fact that he could not afford a large fam- 
ily, and she herself felt indisposed to face the 
worry and work involved. 


Four Years of Town Life 


After seven years on the farm and a growing 
incompatibility in the home, Mrs. Cross suggested 
moving to the local town in which Mrs. Cross 
owned a house and lot given her by her mother. 
In this way she hoped to rid herself of the op- 
pressive .work on the farm, the loneliness of farm 
life, the criticism of her husband’s sisters, and the 
steadily accumulating load of debts. She expected 
her husband would get work in the town and, with 
nothing to manage, stay out of debt. Mr. Cross 
sold his share of the farm, paid off his debts, but 
to Mrs. Cross’s deep chagrin, bought another farm, 
heavily mortgaged, lying on the edge of the 
community. 

Now came four years more of struggle against 
debt and increasing deficits. Mrs. Cross refused 
to work on the farm. She had a little money of 
her own which permitted her to dress well; she 
made friends, participated in the general life of the 
community, and gave herself to the rearing of her 
children. Looking back in retrospect to this period 
her husband finds nothing to complain of in her 
conduct except that she was of no help to him and 
would not share her money with him. During this 
period Mrs. Cross solved, in some fashion, the 
matter of child-birth, although her husband neither 
then nor throughout their marriage seemed inter- 
ested in the matter. 

The relationship between husband and wife in 
town was no better than on the farm. Quarrel- 
ling, fault-finding, and nagging went on, but Mrs. 
Cross was no longer wholly subservient and sub- 
missive. She began to oppose her husband, to 
complain of his inability to be business-like in his 
affairs; and to criticize his judgment. Mr. Cross, 
in turn, tried to bring Mrs. Cross under control, 
to make her obey his wishes. He was dictatorial 
in household affairs, criticized his wife’s interest 
in clothes, upbraided her for unwillingness to work, 
and was jealous of her friends. He did not con- 
sult her in business affairs, but expected her to 
acquiesce in his judgment. Mrs. Cross was always 
in the dark concerning the future of the family. 
She tried to reason with her husband and attempted 
to assist him in his planning, but without success. 
She possessed an ability superior to that of her 
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husband to manage and direct the family’s eco- 
nomic life, but was balked in most attempts to 
exercise the ability. 

They had bought the farm when war prices of 
land were at the peak. As time went on, land 
values dropped, farm prices slumped, and Mr. 
Cross soon found himself heavily in debt with no 
outlook for recovery. Mrs. Cross permitted the 
home to be mortgaged. At the end of four years 
the mortgages were foreclosed, and house and farm 
were both lost, together with what little money 
Mrs. Cross possessed. They were now penniless. 
Mrs. Cross alone seemed able to see a way out 
and suggested that they remove to the large city 
of O—, some fifty miles away. This they did. 


Four Years of City Life 


Mr. Cross became a car inspector’s helper in the 
railroad yards. Being a new man he served a 
year or more as an extra. His wages did not 
average twenty dollars a week and he was fre- 
quently laid off for a week or more at a time. 
Mr. Cross suggested that they take in boarders 
and, although somewhat opposed to the idea, Mrs. 
Cross agreed. Mr. Cross secured four railroad 
men as boarders. 

Mrs. Cross took to city life with avidity. She 
liked its bigness, the press of the people, the ex- 
citement of shopping, the pleasure of going to the 
movies, and the opportunity of making new 
friends. Mr. Cross liked the city well enough, 
but found that he was more than ever unable to 
control Mrs. Cross. He did not make enough 
money for the family’s needs, but taking in board- 
ers seemed temporarily to solve the financial situa- 
tion. It also kept Mrs. Cross from making con- 
tacts outside the family and forced her to assist 
with the economic problem. It gave Mr. Cross an 
opportunity to exercise his authority and to main- 
tain his domination of the household. 

Mrs. Cross did most of the purchasing for the 
family needs, but on credit. Mr. Cross insisted on 
paying the bills; he furnished Mrs. Cross little 
or no money. Bills, however, were never met 
promptly, accounts were allowed to run with partial 
payments, until they became too large. Credit 
would then be shut off, and garnishment of the 
husband’s salary followed. The cost of such legal 
collections merely used up more money. Mrs. 
Cross was not extravagant in her buying, but the 
lack of any system of correlating income with 
expenditures worked havoc. 

Mrs. Cross began to upbraid her husband for 
not paying bills and for his unbusinesslike meth- 
ods. She hated poverty. She was restless under 
her husband’s domination of the family’s affairs. 
She felt helpless in dealing with the situation. She 
tried to get Mr. Cross to let her handle all house- 
hold financial matters, but failed. Mr. Cross gave 
her no money to purchase the clothes she wanted. 
She got money for this purpose from her mother, 
and managed to keep up her personal appearance. 
This infuriated her husband the more. He in- 
sisted that the money should have been given to 
him to solve the debt problem. He accused his 
wife of wilful extravagance and unwillingness to 
co-operate with him. “I am doing all I can to 
provide for the family. She does nothing, and 
makes it hard for me,” was his explanation. “He 
seems to think that a woman has no rights, that I 
must give in to him, follow his advice, and turn 
over every cent to him. He has already used up 


what little money I had. I can’t say he is lazy. 
He is willing to work. We could manage to get 
along, if he would pay his debts. And then he 
wants to decide what I should wear, insists upon 
laying off work to go with me to buy my clothes. 
I am getting tired of being in debt, of taking 
orders, of listening to nagging,” was the way Mrs. 
Cross saw things. 

Matters became worse when Mr. Cross became 
jealous of one of the boarders, and suspicious of 
his wife’s fidelity. He came home at unexpected 
hours, in the effort to find evidences of his wife’s 
guilt. One night he made the excuse of paying a 
coal-bill, and left the house only to hide in the 
shrubbery to watch the house. Slinking around 
the house he found suspicious signs. The boarder’s 
shade was down and he could not see his wife in 
the bed-room with the children. He tried the back 
door. It was locked. He kicked and pounded it 
until it was opened, and then accused his wife of 
love-making, and ordered all of the boarders out 
of the house. This made Mrs. Cross furious with 
indignation. 

Mrs. Cross is physically attractive, very blonde, 
with smooth skin and wavy chestnut-brown hair. 
She is buxom, lively, smiling, ready in speech, 
self-assertive but friendly in manner. Men like 
her, and she likes men. Indeed, she seems to pre- 
fer contacts with men, although she has many 
friends among women. There was no evidence, 
however, that she permitted liberties or that she 
had broken with the mores of her early training. 

Mr. Cross is slow of speech and somewhat quiet 
in manner. He is not aggressive, makes friends 
readily, but is inclined to limit his social intimacies 
to his family. He has a good reputation as a 
workman and his fellow-workmen like him. He is 
in no sense a leader, however. In appearance he 
is tall and even handsome. He usually dresses 
neatly. One of his traits consisted in retailing his 
family troubles to casual acquaintances, to his 
fellow-workmen, and to strangers. This angered 
his wife, because it made the family situation a 
public scandal and hurt her pride. 

After the expulsion of the boarders from the 
home, Mrs. Cross told her husband that it was up 
to him to support the family. He insisted that 
she find work. She refused. Things dragged on 
for several years, with intermittent reconciliations 
and eruptions. During this period store accounts 
accumulated until there seemed no way of meeting 
them. Mrs. Cross received money from time to 
time from her mother and from an uncle, and man- 
aged to buy clothes for herself and the children. 
Mr. Cross became more abusive. He often struck 
Mrs. Cross, when she defied him. His suspicions 
concerning her infidelity grew. He watched her 
closely, and she knew that he did. Sex contacts 
between husband and wife, however, did not cease. 
In fact, they increased. According to the story of 
Mrs. Cross, her husband became excessively pas- 
sionate and almost violent in his approaches. When 
she at times tried to escape him, he pursued her, 
throwing household articles and coal at her. At 
first she seemed disposed to make out a case of 
repulsion and abhorrence of her husband’s sex 
activity but finally admitted that she did not greatly 
resent his sex excesses. She seemed still to con- 
sider herself, in some respect, duty-bound to sub- 
mit to him, and gave evidence that he was still 
sexually attractive to her. She felt, however, that 
his violence was uncalled for. Her attitude is seen 
in the remark: “He seemed never to be satisfied, 
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I often became worn out, but I could have stood 
it, if only he had provided for us as a man should 
provide for his family, and if he had stopped his 
eternal nagging, fault-finding, and being suspicious.” 

Matters reached a breaking point when Mr. 
Cross began to force Mrs. Cross to get work. 
Electric light and gas bills were allowed to go 
unpaid until meters were turned off. Rent was 
several times left unpaid, and agents threatened 
eviction. Finally, in desperation, Mrs. Cross took 
the children, left her husband, rented some rooms, 
and got a job with a company selling women’s 
wear. Her business ability soon attracted the at- 
tention of the company. She became district man- 
ager with thirty saleswomen under her charge, 
and had supervision of a territory of twelve coun- 
ties. Her net earnings exceeded $300 a month. 

There now followed some months of repeated 
attempts at a reconciliation, both on the part of 
the husband and of others. Mr. and Mrs. Cross 
both approached the judge of the juvenile court 
for advice. These interviews were lengthy and 
thorough attempts to get at the source of incom- 
patibility. Both parties were admonished as to 
their failings, and Mr. Cross was warned that his 
attitudes and activities could only lead to disaster. 
Finally the judge asked the principals to appear 
together in his chambers at which time they were 
reconciled, and for several months lived together. 
Mrs. Cross continued her work, but refused to 
turn her money over to her husband. She insisted 
that he had to meet household expenses out of 
his own earnings. Mr. Cross became bitterly op- 
posed to Mrs. Cross’s occupation and accused her 
of meeting men while ostensibly going about her 
business. Finally, however, all the old difficulties 
came to the surface again, and Mrs. Cross once 
more took the children and left Mr. Cross. 

Now followed some six months of effort on the 
part of Mr. Cross to prove his wife guilty of mis- 
conduct. He set traps for her, hired detectives to 
shadow her, interested the police in watching her, 
and finally offered a fellow-employee fifty dollars 
to become intimate with Mrs. Cross. Probably 
Mr. Cross had no idea of going further than show- 
ing that his wife was susceptible to love-making. 
Mrs. Cross discovered this latter plan and felt that 
the point of irreconcilability had been reached. 
Some months later she instituted divorce on the 
ground of non-support and cruelty, and was granted 
a decree. Mr. Cross was assessed fifty dollars a 
month for the support of his children. 

A word must be said concerning the children of 
this family. No delinquency or misconduct has 
appeared in the behavior of the children. They 
are well-behaved and display evidences of integra- 
tion in the family in spite of the incompatibility 
of the parents. They favor the mother, but have 
not abandoned contact with the father. Mr. Cross 
gives them gifts, probably partly because he loves 
them, and partly because he is anxious to justify 
himself. The family, minus the father, seems to 
have established a well-organized group life. For 
a period of several months after the divorce it 
was necessary for the mother to place her children 
with child-caring institutions. 

The mother gave up her work with the sales 
company when she received a small legacy at the 
death of her mother. With this money she made 
the initial payment on a small three-apartment 
house, and with the apartment and room rentals, 
the court assessment for the children, and the earn- 
ings of the oldest boy who peddles papers and 


works in a nearby drug-store after school hours, 
the mother manages to keep the children in school 
and make small payments on the house. The father 
lives in a rooming-house, continues to work stead- 
ily, but feels lonely and depressed much of the 
time. He recently became acquainted with a 
divorced woman who has two adolescent children, 
owns a house, and has an income of $100 from the 
assessment made by the court for the support of 
the children. In interviewing Mr. Cross it seems 
apparent that he is as much interested in revenge 
upon Mrs. Cross as he is in finding security and 
response in this new relationship. 


Analysis of the Case Study 


The more immediate or primary tensions 
which led to family disintegration in the 
above case of marriage incompatibility are: 
(a) economic, (b) control, (c) individual 
capacities and abilities, and (d)_ status. 
These four tensions form an inter-relatetl 
series and must be analyzed as such if 
we are to understand the disorganization 
process. 

The economic situation in this family con- 
stituted the central problem leading to disor- 
ganization. The husband’s inability to pro- 
vide adequately for his family and to achieve 
economic independence was a_ constant 
source of conflict between husband and wife. 
This economic situation was greatly aggra- 
vated by the presence of a control tension. 
A study of the life histories of the principals 
and of the complete social record of the 
marriage brings an important fact to light. 
Both husband and wife had the same rural 
background, in which the patriarchal con- 
ception of family organization is the ac- 
cepted pattern. The husband, according to 
this pattern, conceived himself as the head 
of the family and superior to his wife, and 
expected his wife to submit to his control 
and direction. He wanted her to contribute 
to the financial support of the family, but 
to have no voice in the expenditure of money 
or in the financial plans of the family. The 
husband’s economic failure probably accentu- 
ated his unwillingness to share the family 
management with his wife. The attitudes of 
the wife were at first consistent with the 
husband’s attitudes, but they show a gradual 
emancipation from the traditional conception 
of the wife’s position or status in the family. 
The wife’s emancipation, in this case, is due 
partly to contacts stimulating an interest in 
leisure and freedom from drudgery, in 
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dress, and social participation, and partly 
to the economic failure of the husband 
which forced the wife to attempt the role 
of directing the welfare of the family. There 
is every indication that the husband loved 
his wife and wanted desperately to keep her. 
On the other hand, he felt that his self- 
respect demanded that he remain the authori- 
tative head of his family. 

The economic and control tensions were 
further aggravated by a tension centering 
about individual capacities and abilities. The 
wife as contrasted with the husband shows 
superior capacities of intelligence, judgment, 
and management, as evidenced by her success 
in her first business adventure and in the 
reorganization of the family’s economy after 
her divorce. The wife’s anger and scorn 
toward her husband’s impractical ways and 
lack of judgment show clearly that she 
was conscious of her husband’s disabilities, 
and the husband’s bitterness and his opposi- 
tion to his wife’s plans show that he knew 
she considered herself superior. We have 
in the case, thus far, an irreconcilable situa- 
tion in which an inferior husband and a 
superior wife find it impossible to rationalize 
their respective positions in reference to the 
family pattern which places the husband at 
the head of the family. 

The fourth tension, status, completes the 
group of primary tensions operative in the 
Cross case. The wife was deeply sensitive 
to public opinion and gossip; she disliked, 
extremely, the publicity her husband gave to 
the family difficulties. The husband seemed 
insensitive to public opinion, probably assum- 
ing that the public would approve his posi- 
tion. In this the husband still conceived his 
world in rural terms. The wife, on the 
other hand, seems to have taken over the 
middle-class and city attitudes in which 
front, fashion, and status become vital con- 
siderations to the individual. The husband’s 
more or less public impeachment of his 
wife’s moral character was an immediate 
cause of the final break in marital relations. 

A study of the factors of culture, phil- 
osophy of life, temperament, health, appe- 
tites and habits, personal behavior pattern, 
and age reveals no conflict of attitudes except 
those centering about personal behavior pat- 
terns. The husband was more or less intro- 
vertive and the wife decidedly extrovertive. 


The husband approached his financial prob- 
lem with little or no insight to practical 
necessities; the wife, on the other hand, 
was decisive and direct in all her activities. 

No tension is present concerning the hus- 
band’s occupation. The wife is quite satis- 
fied with her husband’s means of making a 
livelihood. A conflict of attitudes, however, 
arose over the wife’s occupation. The hus- 
band felt that his wife’s opposition to him 
could only be due to the fact that she was 
becoming interested in other men. He 
imagined that her occupation furnished un- 
usual opportunity for clandestine meetings. 

The response tension in this case centers 
about the wife’s opposition to the rapid birth 
of children, the husband’s suspicion of in- 
fidelity on the part of his wife, and the 
tendency in the husband toward excess. The 
first of these sex tensions disappeared after 
the family removed from the farm. The 
second vitally affected the unity of the fam- 
ily as we noted above, but is more signifi- 
cantly a problem of control and status than 
of sex. The third did not greatly disturb 
marital relations. Indeed it is apparent that 
the wife continued her response relations 
with her husband long after she lost her 
respect for him, and after he had accused 
her of immoral conduct. It is a striking fact 
that often sex relations can continue without 
conflict in spite of the existence of other 
serious tensions. Perhaps we too frequently 
read into a case the attitudes of an educated 
middle-class group toward sex relations, and 
assume that response relations are always 
disturbed when attitudes of respect and ad- 
miration cease. 

The constellation of tensions in the Cross 
case may be listed as follows: (a) economic, 
(b) control, (c) individual capacities and 
abilities, (d) status, (e) personal behavior 
pattern, (f) occupation, and (g) response. 
Of these, the primary tensions are those of 
(a) economic, (b) control, (c) individual 
capacities and abilities, and (d) status; the 
remainder are secondary tensions. The inter- 
locked and inter-related and circular char- 
acter of tensions is strikingly illustrated. The 
sequence of tensions begins with economic 
tension, extends to control and individual 
capacities and abilities, develops tensions of 
status and response, intensifies the economic 
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and control tensions, spreads to tensions of 
personal behavior pattern, status, occupation, 
and response, further intensifies the control 
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tension, and ends in a status tension. This 
sequence may be schematically represented 
by the following diagram: 
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"Tarvin are many types of families, 
varying from the rigid, patriarchal 
household under masculine domina- 

tion to the democratic type of joint leader- 
ship, forms with extreme individualization, 
and the arrested companionate, purposely 
childless, family. Taking a golden mean 
of these and other variants, one may assume 
that there is a modern American family of 
the equalitarian partnership type, organized 
upon the principles of equal opportunity for 
self-expression and equal responsibility for 
common interests, for both husband and 
wife, and on principles of mutuality, or an 
habitual mutual-aid attitude based on affec- 
tion and a planned life-long co-operation. It 
is also characterized by increasing partici- 
pation in family responsibilities by the chil- 
dren as they mature. 

This type of family is established by a 
husband and wife who before marriage have 
definitely faced the meaning of marriage and 
who have as far as possible ruled out incom- 
patibilities in advance; who are planning 
definitely a life-long union and are ready to 
make vital personal adjustments if necessary 
to maintain permanency; who are hoping 
for children because they are necessary 
fully to express human personality, and the 
hope is later realized, by adoption if neces- 
sary, but typically by a full measure of two 
to four or more natural children. In the 
urban apartment type particularly, the wife 
will frequently work outside the home 
before she is a mother and occasionally after 
motherhood, the husband adjusting to her 


*Given at a meeting of the American Sociolog- 
ical Society, Section on the Family, Washington, 
D. C., December 28, 1927. 


plans in this regard. In any event, the wife 
will maintain and extend her cultural status 
after marriage, whether it includes vocational 
activity or not, just as she and her husband 
expect him to extend his cultural contacts. 
To both, their children’s welfare, in infancy, 
youth, and until fully launched in inde- 
pendent life, is a matter of the highest con- 
sideration equal to the highest values in 
their own plans, domestic or vocational. 
Under present conditions, in the average 
family, the wife will be exclusively home- 
maker and house manager, with prime re- 
sponsibility for the business and_ social 
administration of the home and family, just 
as her husband will be money-income pro- 
vider. Both will see that the contribution 
of each is equally essential to the family’s 
living; that she is no more economically 
dependent upon him than he is upon her. 

There are two personalities in modern 
marriage, each not seeking self-expression 
for himself or herself alone, but aiding the 
other in self-realization, and each as much 
concerned for the other as for self. The 
husband will share in personal responsi- 
bilities and larger planning for the family, 
and in emergency will aid his wife in home 
or vocational situations; and she will par- 
ticipate similarly in the larger planning of 
his profession and work, and will sacrifice 
to his emergency needs. The modern couple 
will share all things as equitably as circum- 
stances permit ; and, as in a business partner- 
ship, division of responsibility will tend to 
be in line with special competence and 
experience. 

Whence has come this equalitarian fam- 
ily? It is evidently an outcome of the 
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whole modern democratic movement of giv- 
ing personal freedom, expecting co-opera- 
tion, and seeking adjustments where per- 
sonal plans clash. 

Economic changes have doubtless con- 
tributed much to making the modern family. 
As mechanical power and the factory sys- 
tem and specialized work at the shop drew 
men and women and children from homes to 
congregate working places, this was a potent 
force for modifying family forms in the 
direction of personal individualization. But 
the common home, the common purse, and 
the common consumption process continue 
to contribute to family unity. Particularly 
the economic partnership of husband and 
wife, with his contribution of money income 
and hers of household labor and manage- 
ment, together creating the common living 
which is shared equally between them—this 
joint productive enterprise of getting the 
family living has been and remains the 
economic basis of the modern family. 

Specialization of industrial functions and 
transfer of work to machinery has taken 
much material production from the house- 
hold, and more will go. Will the housewife 
follow her old work to the factory? This 
might happen in an otherwise static society ; 
but with rapidly growing national produc- 
tivity, it is more likely that home, if it meets 
fundamental human needs, will take on new 
processes as it loses its old ones. Indeed 
that is just what it has been doing for a 
generation or more. For example, modern 
health standards (and they are not yet fully 
developed) require new procedures in living, 
new precautions; and adult and child alike 
will adopt them under the homemaker’s 
enlightened leadership. The resources of 
art, music, literature, nature, and social life 
become ours only under an organized social 
experience such as the family group pro- 
vides. The developing personality of the 
child and youth responds to the family situa- 
tion of which he is a part, and this condi- 
tion of a constructive unique affection seems 
the necessary background out of which a 
sound personality draws its nurture. The 
mother whose reduced material production 
permits her to give first attention to per- 
sonal values will find a career in adminis- 
tering the economic and social resources of 
her family. As housework is industrialized, 


the home is personalized and the family 
increases its significance as the primary con- 
tact group of the individual. 

Urbanization has been and will be an 
influence on family economics. Equality in 
family relations has doubtless come faster 
in the city than the country, as the city has 
favored wider contact for women. Urbani- 
zation has led to a large and growing con- 
tribution to the family’s living from com- 
munity services. These are paid for by 
taxes, but looked at in terms of economic 
distribution, are a considerable influence for 
equalization of real income. Health is the 
result of social rather than individual ex- 
penditure, and the wealthy man cannot con- 
sume more health than the poor man. Not 
only are government services increasing but 
also commercial service companies that are 
related to the consumption process. It 
would seem that the family home would be 
swept off its feet by these group ways of 
accomplishing results for which it was for- 
merly responsible. Yet the family keeps its 
feet remarkably, adjusting to new offerings 
and itself exploring new needs and services. 
Perhaps its real character as a personality 
process, a way of being, a human experience 
which seems capable of infinite expansion, 
rather than as a matter of securing so much 
bread and butter, explains the home’s im- 
mortality in the face of constant external 
change. 

Family life is also being modified by 
increased productivity, resulting in a larger 
output of the consumer’s goods, and by 
larger money income. The increased pro- 
ductivity has been used in part to reduce 
the length of the working week—in fact to 
raise standards of living—and in part to 
retard the movement of married women into 
industry and to alter the emphasis in stand- 
ards of living from material goods to human 
relationships. We are developing a richer 
type of common experience for the family 
group, with higher values in constructive 
leisure and intelligent consumption, with 
new forms for the relations between parents 
and children. One index of this is the time 
required for the care of infants (the meas- 
ured average was found to be five hours 
per day in Washington homes) ; another is 
the home education of the pre-school child 
which, as already outlined, will require a 
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mother trained for this relationship; again 
there are newer ideas as to the companion- 
ship of the mother and school child and the 
mother and her young people, not making 
for prolonged dependence of child on 
mother but for prolonged comradeship and 
understanding as the child works his way 
toward a fully enriched and thoroughly com- 
petent personality. 

Growing incomes and the purchase of 
finished goods for family use have magni- 
fied the importance of household buying. 
This function of the housewife is one for 
which she needs very definite training in 
materials and market conditions. Econo- 
mists should urge the individual housewife 
to insist constantly on what she wants, in 
object and in quality, for her voice joins 
with that of other individuals and, working 
through the trade buyer, will influence the 
qualities produced by the manufacturers. 

Modern industry has increased the mobil- 
ity of workers, and, to a somewhat less 
extent, of their families. Where the family 
moves about frequently, the children lose in 
friendship and in school relations and the 
adult’s rootage is likewise shallow. Mo- 
bility, however, is another word for eco- 
nomic opportunity. One constructive 
standard is that every family in its initial 
planning should answer searchingly the 
question, “ Where can we best be located 
permanently?” All social policies affecting 
the family, home ownership, school curricula, 
wage and salary schedules, social insurance, 
pension systems, should make provision for 
family mobility. 

The money economy or price system of 
economic society so pervades the family that 
it has created a tendency to recognize values 
that are expressed in money and overlook 
other values. While the home woman must 
administer her situation in part through con- 
trol of the family’s money expenditure, she 
should also recognize the corresponding need 
of controlling the time, energy, and mana- 
gerial factors in unpaid household services. 

But economic influences also radiate from 
the family upon industrial society, affecting 
production, distribution, and consumption. 

The family supplies motives for produc- 
tion; it determines society’s labor supply in 
quantity and largely in quality; it aids in 
accumulating industrial capital by family 


thrift; and, so far as its method of child 
rearing encourages initiative, resourceful- 
ness and independence, it helps create the 
spirit of enterprise and later business leader- 
ship, industry’s most precious possession. 

The family is also the final agent of eco- 
nomic distribution, watching eagerly what 
share of the national money income its wage 
earners receive, and by its expenditure of 
this money income and its own productive 
contribution, determining just what real 
income the individual man, woman, or child 
is to have. Of great interest for the family 
are measures which will more nearly equalize 
money incomes such as, first, the graduation 
of tax rates in proportion to means, as with 
income taxes, and graduated estate taxes 
which may make more even the start between 
members of the next generation; next, social 
insurance that will distribute the burden of 
pressing family financial emergencies, and 
socialization of essential services such as 
those of health; and last, though perhaps 
first in importance, some adjustment of 
minimum family income to the financial 
needs of families of different sizes. 

Finally, the family is the unique agent 
of consumption and, by its choices of what 
it will consume, it creates retail demand and 
projects a control back upon the farm and 
factory. 

The family’s own three-fold inner func- 
tions of race continuance, family mainte- 
nance, and family social experience may next 
be examined as to the place of economic 
considerations. What economic adjustments 
are needed for successful, biological func- 
tioning of the family, including the establish- 
ment of a family, and family building 
through the birth of children? Some desir- 
able conditions are: social and recreative 
activities to promote acquaintance and selec- 
tive friendship in industrial, church, and 
other organizations for young people; ade- 
quate earnings for both young men and 
young women to encourage reasonably early 
marriage; modification of customs that levy 
huge expenses in wedding celebrations, and 
in elaborate initial house furnishings; or- 
ganized and inexpensive medical and nurs- 
ing care for mothers at the birth of children; 
and an accepted standard that resources 
should be available before the family is 
increased. The parental generation will 
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probably more commonly aid its children in 
establishing their home, so as to permit 
earlier marriage and earlier increase in fam- 
ily. Such aid could find no more appro- 
priate purpose than the cost of education and 
the cost of starting the new home. 

Family maintenance concerns family in- 
come and its use in maintaining the family’s 
standard of living. If the income is inade- 
quate the first step should be, if possible, to 
increase the father’s earnings, either by 
getting more for present services, if they are 
worth more, or by increasing the father’s 
productivity through training; vocational 
education should definitely organize for this 
latter solution. Where the man does not 
earn enough, the child or the mother 
must earn. 

The young child’s contribution to family 
living is noticeably less in urban than in 
rural economy. The older child’s contribu- 
tion is essential in small income families. 
The legal standard is that the child’s earn- 
ings belong to the parents; the customary 
standard is that young people should pay 
part if not all of their costs of living, pos- 
sibly more for a time, into the family purse ; 
but this contribution is limited by the tend- 
ency toward independent money control, and 
independent separate living by older young 
people, as well as by the wholesome standard 
that wage-earning young people, both young 
men and young women, should save for their 
own start in life. Pressure on children to 
contribute overmuch to the family may lead 
to family disintegration. 

The wife as wage earner is contributing 
to family income in perhaps one-fourth of 
the urban low-income groups, and in one- 
fifth of all families in large cities. If there 
are children, this contribution is often made 
at a net loss in real values for the family. 
If the mother of the industrial family pre- 
fers to work outside she should have the 
same freedom as her sister of the profes- 
sional class; and services such as day 
nurseries, nursery schools, housekeeping 
service companies, and so on, will no doubt 
be further developed to facilitate necessary 
household adjustments with the children. 
Homemaking and outside work is a double 
job, however, and freedom to work outside 
offers no support for the assertion that the 
home woman must work outside to avoid 


parasitism. Meantime, however, the voca- 
tional door is and will remain open to home 
women for those who prefer outside occu- 
pation and for those who are forced into 
it to supplement the husband’s inadequate 
wage. A revaluation of the mother’s con- 
tribution is under way which will help both 
women and men to value more accurately 
the wife’s services within the family group. 

Can the man’s contribution of money in- 
come be safeguarded and possibly increased ? 
Contributions to this end will come from 
such social policies as organization of labor, 
joint bargaining, control of unemployment, 
of business depressions, stabilization of the 
monetary unit, social insurance, and so on. 
The most down-right reform here, adjust- 
ment of income to family needs by wage 
allowances for children, should challenge 
some American group, such as public school 
or college teachers or civil service employees, 
to an experiment in salary schedules with 
allowances for children that would be of 
national significance. 

An adequate income is not enough. Fam- 
ily maintenance depends also upon wise use 
of income in meeting needs old and new, 
and in preparing for future needs through 
saving and investment. In selecting the 
largest possible values and combining goods 
and services purchased so as to make of the 
family living an harmonious whole, retail 
buying is a productive act. 

A highly important “spending” item is 
that used to purchase protection against 
emergencies, by insurance, savings, prop- 
erty. Access to credit which gives one’s 
money use, to be later returned by the 
savings process, has done much to raise 
standards. Family credit can apparently be 
further extended than at present through 
building loan associations, credit unions and 
people’s banks, employee loan funds, and 
instalment buying which though expensive 
seems on the whole justifiable. 

What economic factors underlie the social 
life of the family? The most important fact 
is that the direction of the social life of the 
home by the mother is itself an economic 
productive undertaking, creating service or 
personal values of fundamental significance 
in the life of herself, her husband, and her 
children. The woman as homemaker is an 
entrepreneur, or enterpriser, working in 
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human relations, whose product is human 
satisfaction and happiness. The mother, 
with the co-operation of the husband, 
chooses, stimulates, appraises, plans, directs 
in the personal life of the home, and of the 
two she carries the larger responsibility. 
Though the family’s social needs be met in 
part by outside agencies, yet her task of 
selecting, combining, and fusing their serv- 
ices into the family experience is a construc- 
tive multiplying force. In this social leader- 
ship function there is an interesting trend 
toward emphasizing the father’s share. 
Parental education has discovered that the 
child has a father and will doubtless stress 
the joint opportunity of husband and wife 
in the personal life of the family. 

Another recent development looks toward 
making the children full co-operating mem- 
bers in all family planning and decisions as 
rapidly as their interests develop. It is here 
that older and younger alike find freedom in 
expressing their choices and in developing 
their own plans in the common life. Such 
situations, of course, call first for parental 
control, then guidance and co-operative con- 
sideration by parents and child, then increas- 
ing freedom until finally the young people 
can take the leading strings themselves and 
achieve full independence. 

This method may be illustrated by a plan 
for inducting a child into financial experi- 
ences within the family. When money first 
gets attention, a child can learn its three 
services in spending, in saving for later 
needs, and in giving for social benefit. 
Whether a regular allowance be given, or 
money as needs develop, neither system will 
work without the parents’ supervision. 
Earning money may begin early, too, in pay 
for unusual household tasks. The child 
should gradually be given experience with 
various financial institutions, such as the 
postal savings, the opening of a savings 
bank account, buying a share or more in a 
building and loan association, and if accumu- 
lation permits an investment in a baby bond, 
a share of stock, a mortgage loan, and so 
on, getting enlightenment as to their legal 
and practical aspects. By the middle teens, 
he may have the experience of temporarily 
working for someone outside the family, or 
of engaging in some little business enter- 
prise in his own right such as a juvenile 


store, garden, poultry, newspapers, or what- 
not. A start-in-life and education fund, 
begun and continued in his name, even if 
small, gives a grasp on reality. Property 
experience, first that of curio collections, 
athletic and similar equipment, and a gradual 
accumulation of owned furnishings for his 
room, provides concrete media for person- 
ality development. The family will allow 
the child also to share in its own financial 
experiences—its plans for spending, esti- 
mating costs and relative values, the choice 
of insurance, housing and the like, the bank- 
ing of funds, and balancing of checking 
account, buying for the family and paying 
bills. Through such experience will come 
ideals of domestic comfort, of artistic sur- 
roundings, of reasonable accumulation, of 
economic effort and its reward, of invest- 
ment and its security. All this and much 
more may be the lot of a boy or girl whose 
mother and father open the way for inter- 
esting financial experiences, which are the 
best guarantee of successful financial adjust- 
ments in later adult and family life. 

This illustration of creative experiences 
between parent and child, extending of 
course over many years, indicates something 
of the reality and significance of the mana- 
gerial function in the family’s social life. 
All its varied items are subject to analysis, 
to planning and improvement; they are not 
matters which, considered once, are settled 
forever, but time and again recur for family 
attention. Occasional joint consideration of 
them will add strong strands to the family’s 
bond of understanding and mutual interest. 
So approached, the family’s economic and 
social planning contributes to the foundation 
of wholesome living. 

How can individuals and families achieve 
better adjustments in these economic aspects 
of family life? Some of them are matters 
for public consideration and action, and 
must be left to the organization of social pro- 
grams. Many of them, however, lie within 
the life of the home and, as parental educa- 
tion proceeds, the area suggested will be 
studied with more accurate fact-finding and 
the facts discovered will be used as a basis 
of definite education. At present there is 
doubtless as much family friction over eco- 
nomic and financial matters as over any 
other objective experience. The causes, 
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however, often lie behind economic matters 
in psychological and social maladjustments 
such as domination and subjection, inferior- 
ity, and so on, which run counter to the 
democratic equalitarian ideal. As people 
learn to overcome these psychological faults, 
many financial difficulties will disappear. 
Other faulty situations appear to be more 
clearly economic, such as the over-saving 
and under-spending type of family which 
one finds, for example, in the farm group 
habituated to accumulation, and in the immi- 
grant family struggling for a foothold; or 
again the over-spending type of older 
American family; and, of course, the family 
of inadequate income. Yet these economic 
types, too, will often need to be approached 
through character analysis. 

As we try to treat constructively these 
family economic problems, we will appraise 
more highly the pre-marriage months as the 
time for developing conscious ideals and 
methods to control later practical adjust- 
ments. We need to hear less of the trial 
marriage and more of the trial engagement, 
when the young couple can test out indi- 
vidual standards, compare valuations, and 
develop common views and especially learn 
the method of accommodation. If they face 
facts together and achieve unified ideals 
expressed in a practical program, they have 
found the doorway to the common spiritual 
life. There are facts and questions such 
as these to be considered: What are the 
present incomes of each of us, and what the 
prospects of increase? Is the present income 
enough to start on, and could we manage 
on the man’s income alone? If so, just how 
would it stretch over rent, food, clothes, and 
all the rest; what would be the recreative 
activities and expenditures ; what the church 
support and loyalties? What are our re- 
serves now, how much would initial fur- 
nishings cost? If resources are limited, 
must we accumulate more for the start, or 
may we dare to start and have the joy of 
the struggle which our parents had in their 
day? Suppose our parents say, “ Come live 
with us till you get started,” shall we accept 
their offer, or shall our motto be, “ We will 
have our own home even if it has to be a 
single room”? If a satisfactory common 


life is to result, it will manifest itself in 
these blue-prints of the proposed social and 


economic standard of living; if family- 
wrecking through extreme individualiza- 
tion, or selfish domineering, is in prospect, 
that will manifest itself. 

And as a way of considering one impor- 
tant attitude, the prospective bride might 
well casually remark, “And do you know I 
have been thinking I might want to go on 
working after marriage.” This will be a 
photographic-developer to bring out her 
fiance’s unconscious image of woman’s place. 
Will he say, “I want to support you”? If 
so, honor him for it—it is the gold of human 
nature—but make him see that husband and 
wife each support the other, and that under 
some conditions a wife may wisely work 
outside. Or will he say, “ Woman’s place is 
in the home”? If so, help him to a wider 
view that man’s place is there too and that 
her interests and activities (even if exclu- 
sively a homemaker) must be as wide as 
his. Or perhaps he will remark, “ Think 
what my friends will say if you work”: If 
so, laugh him into a wiser courage to stand 


‘for freedom and opportunity for women 


and men alike. Or, finally, he may say, “I 
will help you in whatever you want to do, 
only let’s together make our home the best 
success it can be.” Lucky the woman who 
has found that kind of a man, whether she 
ever works outside or not, for the present 
situation demands flexibility of mind and 
co-operative planning. As has been pointed 
out, maladjustment not infrequently comes 
because the husband has not consciously 
checked his protective instinct (one of his 
best contributions to the family) by the 
thought of the modern woman’s natural 
desire for a personal status as independent 
as his own. It is the child and his interests 
that solve the modern wife’s dilemma of 
vocation versus homemaking ; for these be- 
come the absorbing vocation for the average 
mother—as they become the absorbing avo- 
cation for the average father, for which 
his vocation too largely exists. 

Therefore, wise the engaged couple who 
fall some day to discussing, “And when can 
we plan to have a family and so really have 
a home?” No sober economist of the fam- 
ily would omit the economics of the baby. 
We have heard much of the high cost of 
babies, but we need the complementary doc- 











irine of the high value ot babies. Articles 
of consumption they are, as Carver hal! 
whimsically remarked, and at the very cen 


ter of the economic system 


Searching questions hike these, honestl 
faced in pre-marriage planning, will teach 
methods of accommodation that will tact 
tate the economic and other adjustments ot 
married lite 

There will soon be reliable consultation 


bureaus, as well as more definite instruction, 
on all types of family problems, including 
the economic. To such a bureau, there will 
come the family at middle life, making a 
turn in its affairs; or a boy eager for advice 
on working his way through college; or a 
family that needs guidance to get out of 
debt. There will be a constant stream of 
calls for budgetary advice upon the daily 
costs of living, and how to maintain a fam- 
ily on the frontiers of urban economic pres- 
sure. Essentially the problems will all be 
one: how can we adjust the ideals of whole- 
some progressive living in terms of the 
resources available for our family ? 

The research promised in the parent edu- 
cation movement will give us in time the 
facts needed for adjustments in the family’s 
inner economic problems. There is evident 
need in addition for the wisest appraisals 
of the general economic situation, and for 
social engineering of the highest type in sug- 
gesting policies to guarantee the good life 
to the adults and children joined in the 
mystic bond of the family. We may indeed 
marvel that the family group on the whole 
succeeds so commonly and only exceptionally 
fails, as we attempt “step by step” (in 
Miss Richmond’s recent phrase at Buffalo) 
to improve the marriage institution in its 
varied aspects. 


Discussion by Mrs. Woodhouse ,. 
HERE is little to add to such a comprehen- 
T sive treatment of the problem as Dr. Andrews 
has just given us, but a few points might be 
emphasized. 
optimistic point of view. 


It is most interesting to note his 
So many students of 
the family have treated the economic situation as 
“one of the outstanding factors making for family 
It no doubt has that phase, but 
here Dr. Andrews has shown that it also is a 
fundamental factor in developing family life to 
a higher degree, that as the economic activities of 
the family are being cared for more and more by 


disorganization. 
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outside agencies, the mother in the home is re. 
leased for child training and family development 


(his assumes that the necessary income will be 


provided tiowever, the great difhculty is that 

far there has been no real replacement tor the 
average tamily the value which the woman once 
created by her economic activity in home produc 
tion. She has st many of her economic functions 


the hore This has not resulted m her idleness 


except im a very small class. but im her taking on 
other processes, the care of health, modern child 
training, communty activity But the carnings of 


the husband, if compared to the increase in the 
plane of living and the accepted standards of liv- 
ing, have increased very little. [Economic pressure 
need hardly be mentioned as a factor in family 
problems of today. Therefore it seems a little 
early to assume that the American family will 
develop along the old lines of division of labor 
and that the man will have as his share the earn- 
ing of the money income and the woman the man- 
agement of the household. Rather, certain trends 
indicate a tendency toward a breakdown of this 
clear cut distinction, for the mother to take her 
share of the responsibility for bringing in the 
money income and for the father to take more 
responsibility in the family life and the training of 
the children. Whether such a tendency is desirable 
is still a highly debatable question. Whether the 
answer as to its desirability will be the same for 
all groups in society is not clear. The married 
woman working in industry is in a very diffefent 
situation from the married woman working in the 
professions. Apparently the educated woman is 
being less and less willing to change the stream 
of her activities. Whether she continues as a paid 
worker or takes time to continue her interests out- 
side of paid work is not so much the point as that 
more and more she is not accepting the prede- 
termined choice of an occupation as homemaker 
regardless of her special abilities and education. 
Experts recognize the woman who is splendidly 
fitted physically for motherhood and who can bring 
to her family many real contributions but who as 
hour to hour training mother is far from being 
successful. Further, there is the new development 
typified in the nursery school. There seems to be 
a growing acceptance of the fact that this organ- 
ization gives the child something it does not get 
from unspecialized parents. While part of the 
function of the school is to educate parents, and 
while it is true that parents of nursery school 
children are being educated and need time to carry 
out what they learn, still there is the economic 
question of ability to pay for the service just as in 
the case of paying for service from a commercial 
laundry in place of doing the work in the home. 
The equalitarian family has grown partly out of 
the potential economic independence of women and 
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it may be that that development has not yet run its 
course. Joint productive enterprise remains the 
basis of family life, but it may take a somewhat 
different form from that of the past. As Dr 
Andrews suggests the strength of the family lies 
in its ability to adapt to changing situations. This 
may be one of them 

It is not that the administration of the economi 
and social resources of the family do not demand 
the full powers of the most capable person but, 
as has been said, for the mass of the people it is a 
question of adequate income. It would seem in 
the end to indicate that either the husband's earn- 
ings must be increased, or some provision made 
for state or industrial recognition of some form of 
payment based on the number of children, or the 
woman must replace the economic value which 
she once contributed in household production by 
work done under the modern economic conditions 
of outside work. 

Another point I should like to emphasize is the 
fact, pointed out by Dr. Andrews, that the trans- 
fer of housework to the factory is of larger 
significance than the mechanizing process and the 
improvement of the engineering situations in the 
individual house. The real improvements in 
household management will come, as they are com- 
ing now in industry, through regarding the needs 
of the whole industry. This means thinking of 
the househuld industry and not of the individual 
plant, the house, as the unit. It is the association 
i. industry, co-operative research, the pooling of 
interests, and the common working out of prob- 
lems, that is making American industry the envy 
of the world today. In some way the individual 
household plant will have to become a member of 
an association. It will not thereby lose its separate 
existence any more than does the plant which 
becomes a member of an industrial association. 

This group way of accomplishing results is an 
idea which cannot be too often repeated. To date 
it has been little used in the actual attack on the 
economic problems of the family. At present the 
cost of health service is drawing the attention of 
those with moderate incomes to the possibilities of 
such group action to provide medical and hospital 
care in a way which will not be so burdensome as 
now for the individual family. Such group activ- 

~ will in no way break down the individuality of 

‘ily. It will simply provide more adequate 

- machinery to make a better background 

important social and psychological phases 
amily life. 

“etter buying is already developing as an out- 

f group activity. One co-operative, non- 
mer’s bureau has been started giving 
mation as to trade names; a commit- 

American Home Economics Association 
ig on the problem; the University of 
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Chicago has recently held a buyers’ conference in 
which several hundred persons participated. The 
manufacturers and the retailers who went to it to 
defend themselves left with a new attitude toward 
the possibility of co-operating with the consumer 
for the benefit of each 

The possibilities of education in the economic 
Remarkably 
little has been done to help the manager of family 


phases of family life are manifold 


finances. Unlike business finance, it is not chiefly 
an economic problem. Perhaps it can best be 
regarded as part of the education for child train- 
ing. A family budget is not merely a tool which 
will lead to saving. Its greatest value lies in the 
fact that if a family is to plan its expenditures 
the members must come together, there must be 
real financial frankness between husband and wife, 
a talking over of ideals and ambitions by the whole 
family, a learning to share. I am sure that Dr. 
Andrews is right when he says that so-called 
financial difficulties in the family are often merely 
the outward symptom of psychological and social 
maladjustments, but they are irritants whose avoid- 
ance might help the family situation. 

A solution of the economic problems of the 
family involves a correlation with a whole philoso- 
phy of life. This makes the handling of such 
problems more difficult than that of their counter- 
parts in business. The profit motive is not upper- 
most, a set of books with the balance on the right 
side is not a criterion of a successful year. 

The economic problems of the family may be 
regarded under three heads: Those connected with 
equipping the individual to earn and to spend 
effectively ; those connected with the administration 
and the technical efficiency of the household; and 
those connected with the outside world. It is of 
the last that the mass of homemakers must be 
made more aware. They do not realize how fully 
the conditions inside the home are connected with 
those outside. Too sharp a line has been drawn 
between the home and the community at large. 

Take the first economic problem of the home— 
an adequate regular income. This involves ques- 
tions of social justice, education, vocational guid- 
ance, population, taxation, theories of private prop- 
erty, and so on. None of them is wholly or chiefly 
within the control of the individual family. Con- 
ditions and place of production determine where 
the family shall live, how many hours a day the 
members shall be separated, the general conditions 
of family health, and so on. Under the craft and 
domestic system, the family worked together in 
the home. Today, under the factory system, they 
are separated for the whole working day and for 
much of their recreational time. Electrification is 
just over the horizon. Will this decentralize in- 
dustry, take the family in part back to somewhat 
less urban conditions, and how will this affect 
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family life? And so with other problems. It is 
an understanding of the general economic situation 
and the development of group activity which is 
important in furthering the economic adjustments 
of the present-day family. The general problem 
of economics of the family comes down largely to 
the development of a social theory of production 
and consumption, and of the mechanisms for 
applying that theory. 


BOOK REVIEW 


ROWING Up: Karl de Schweinitz. 

millan, N. Y., 1928, 111 pp. 

This delightful little book must have been 
wished into existence. Perhaps it is the fruit of 
longings felt by the first stumbling tellers of the 
tale of tales, that their shamefaced old weather- 
beaten tongues might be touched with the bold and 
tranquil innocence of childhood, since it was for 
the sake of children, and to keep their candor 
inviolate, that the attempt was made. 

Twenty minutes would read it through; and 
yet it ranges human babyhood, with the pleasant- 
est, leisurely naturalness, all among the varied 
babyhoods of lions and mice and sunfish and apple- 
trees. Very wisely, I think, all this hasn’t been 
arranged in a hierarchy, with a calla lily at the 
foot, and a human family at the top, but inter- 
mingled and reinforced, all along, with comfort- 
able comparisons between jacks-in-the-pulpit and 
frogs and mancubs and pigs and chickens and 
puppies. The pictures, so casual and usual, help 
the happy familiarity with which the whole moves 
along; much as if on an unpremeditated stroll 
across the fields of a well-known farm, after 
dinner. 

This is altogether too vital a book to have no 
faults. In a few places it slips, I think, over the 
treacherous border into the preaching style, and 
once or twice it is clouded with textbookishness. 
I think the chapter on mating should be a little 
longer; and in subsequent editions I believe it 
would be well to add some particulars and dis- 
tinctions to what has been said of the casualness 
of animal mating. I found myself wondering 
whether one or two quotations from poetry might 
help out the text here; as where Masefield says 
of the fox, 


For the April night and Mourne End Wood 
Had put the violet in his blood. 


It is disappointing to find that a book so im- 
portant for parents to own is so expensive as to 
be out of the reach of most working people. 
Perhaps it will be issued later at half or a third 
its present price. Necessities ought not to be 
luxuries. 

I have now made the utmost possible criticisms 
I can find to make. All of us, I believe, who are 
lovers and students and companions of children 
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will receive Growing Up with the warmest of 
welcomes. How many painstaking books on this 
subject have been placéd in our unresisting hands, 
which by no exercise of the imagination we could 
suppose any of the children we knew would ever 
take to naturally or find enjoyable or intelligible. 
But Mr. de Schweinitz has written one which it 
is easy to imagine one’s actual personal friends 
among children spontaneously liking, and being 
satisfied with. It is unruffled and confident, and 
closely, firmly related to children’s modes of 
thought. It lets them calmly continue to suppose 
that mating and birth are good and comely things, 
without solemnly telling them to think so. It is 
just as serenely realistic as it should be. 

If there are any parts of this book that are better 
than others, I think they are the close of Chapter 
III, Pollen and Sperm, and the paragraph on the 
effort of childbirth. SarRAH N. CLEGHORN 
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